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THE VENDETTA s 


— OR, — 


THE SECRET OF CONFESSION. 


A TALE OF CORSICA. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 
AUTHOR OF “STERL AND GOLD,” THR ‘‘ BRIDE OF PARIS,” 
THE ‘* PHANTOM OF THE SBA,” BTC., BIC. - 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE AVENGERS. 


Tue events we are about to chronicle occurred 
in a far-off land, ‘a region of romance and of 
passions stern and stormy as the rocks and surges 
of the island and the sea.» Ere we awake the 
memory of its feuds and frays, its loves and hates, 
let us glance at some of the localities to which 
we invite the reader to follow our footsteps. 

The city of Ajaccio, situated on the northern 
extremity of a gulf which is esteemed one of the 
tairest in the world, is one of the most ancient 
and well-built cities in the beautiful island of 
Corsica. Credulous island chroniclers trace its 
origin to Ajax. It stands on a point of land the 
extremity of which is occupied by the walls of 
a frowning castle. The city occupies both sides 
of the promontory, and follows the course of the 
gulf, Analley of elms and plane trees leads up 
to the principal street, the Cours Napoleon, 
named after Corsica’s greatest son, which is 
bordered on either side by luxuriant trees, among 
which the orange offers its odorous blossoms and 
its perfumed and golden fruit, a richer decora- 
tion than any artcould supply. ‘The houses are 
ipfty, but of no architectural beauty. ‘The gray 
Venetian window shutters contrast strangely 
with the bright green blinds for which Italian 
villas on the mainland are famous, Parallel with 
she Cours Napoleon, runs the Rue Fesch, anoth- 
er of thé principal and handsome streets of 
Ajaccio. 

It was a calm evening in the year 17—, and 





“the sky of Italy was bright with constellations. 


The atmosphere was so clear that the Milky 
Way and the planet Venus poured long lines 
of effulgence across the gulf, whose waves as they 
rose and tell looked like a vast purple velvet 
drapery embroidered witu clustering diamonds. 
The boat song of returning fishermen floated in 
soft cadence over the waters, mingling with the 
rich deep tones of the chapel belis now tolling 
for vespers. ‘Lhe shore was enveloped in dark- 
ness, but the distant light-houses blazed like 
terrestrial stars, and in many places large fires 
sent up their tongues of flames, for it was the 
month of August, when the people were accus- 
tomed to make bontires of the bushes in the 
fields. 

A young man was sauntering listlessly along 
the principal street of Ajaccio, one hand dallying 
with his watch chain, the other resting idly on 
the hilt of his sword. His dress was plain but 
of rich material—a cap with a drooping feather, 
a short cloak to protect him from the night-air 
being its most prominent features. He had 
paced half the length of the main street, appa- 
rently in the most careless of moods, when he 
suddenly stopped, and his air of indifference was 
instantly changed to one of deep attention. A 
sound of bitter wailing reached his ear—a kind 
of funeral chant in a female voice broken with 
emotion. As he listened breathlessly, he caught 
the following words : 

**Woe! woe! the heart is still 
The spirit is away— 
And the body on the bier 
Is but a form of clay. ° 
Cold the lips—hushed the voice— 
Still the hand. 
In the stall his steed is idle, 
Useless hang the sword and bridle, 
Never more with spur on heel, 
Never more with hand on steel, 
Will he, the proud, the beautiful, 
The manly and the dutifal, 
Ride forth to chase or fray— 
Woe is me and well-a-day 
For the brightest and best in the land.” 


As this irregular funeral chant died away on 
the night air, the young man eagerly sought for 
the house from whence the sounds proceeded. 
As a ray of recognition flashed across his mind, 
he pressed his hand to his brow in painful aston- 
ishment, and then sprang through an open door- 
way. A few hasty strides brought him to a 
room in which sat a woman on a low stool, 
rocking her body to and fro, and repeating in 
agonized tones the wailing words of the death- 
song. Her eyes were tearless, but unutterable 
woe was d d on her ft , and her long 
gray tresses streaming disordered over her neck 
and shoulders enhanced the appalling effect of 
her grief-worn aspect. 

“My dearest aunt!” exclaimed the young 














man. ‘“ Whathaschanced? I heard your voice 
singing one of our Corsican death-songs, and I 
flow hither in the greatest alarm—thinking some 
Hewas dead. But I find you alone.” 

“-“T am alone—a poor, lonely, bereaved wo- 
man.” 

“Not while I live to protect you!” 

“Blessings on your fair young face, and on 
your true heart, Nicola!’ replied the lady, and 
tears now gushed to her relief. But she dried 
them hastily and almost angrily, and controlling 
her features to a stern composure by a cruel 
effort, she rose and said in a hollow tone: 

“Follow me; it is fitting you learn what 
breaks my heart, and fires my brain. You shall 
see what my tongue would falter if I tried to tell. 
Follow me ?” 

With these words she led the way into an ad- 
joining room in a recess of which stood a bed 
covered with an ample white drapery. Throw- 
ing back this covering, Nicola’s guide displayed 
the figure of a young and handsome man, re- 
cumbent in the rigid sleep “of death. Nicola 
started, for he gnized the fi of one 
close to his heart in blood and in sympathy. 

“o Dead ! dead re he lei a “«s s. 





rather chanted a furious Corsican song of ven- 
geance, of which the chorus wa’ Twelve souls 


are too few to avenge the Y of the slain.” 


Like a vengeful Nemesis she , Stgnding by 
the bed on which lay thé ri less form of 
her son, still cl in his biod.stained gat- 
ments, a8 was thiy-custom among his people, her 
tall form drawn up to its falldst height, hér 


usually pale cheeks now flushed with hectic color, 
her dishevelled gray hair floating over her shoul- 
ders, and her blue eyes flashing with anger and 
anguish. ; 

Young Nicola Foscari knelt by the bedside, 
and raising his drawn sword high in the air, 
and placing his left hand on the clay-cold lips of 
the dead, swore to avenge him. 

[see ENGRAVING.| 

“ Holy virgin! hear me! Ye saints of heaven 
attest my adjuration! Here, beside the murder- 
ed dead, I swear revenge! No mountain so 
high I will not climb; no precipice so steep I 
will not scale; no river so deep I will not swim ; 
no cavern so dark J will not enter, to discover 
and reach the murderer. No rest will. I take, 
till my steel or lead has found the’ heart of the 





Colonna; my cousin—my friend—dear to me as 
a brother! O, how has this chanced? Tell me, 
I besecch you?” 

Pressing one hand on her heart, and with the 
other brushing back the gray hair from her tem- 
ples, as if by that act she collected her grief- 
scattered senses, the mourner replied : 

“Hear me, Nicola. This evening, as the sun 
was sinking beyond the mountains, they brought 
my boy—my only child—to me—dead as you 
see him—his crimson life-blood ebbing from his 
manly breast, from the wound left by the bullet 
that pierced his heart. Ah, woe is me!” she 
added, wringing her hands; “husband I have 
none to avenge me!” 

“ Know you the assassin ?” asked Nicola, in a 
hoarse whisper, through his clenched teeth, while 
his black Italian eyes flashed fire. 

“Ay, well,” replied the childless mother. 
“Giovanni Corvato, the bandit—he who loves 
Andrea Seroni, the betrothed bride of my Ste- 
phano. From her window she saw the assassin 
fire the fatal shot.” 

“Poor girl!’ murmured the young man, 
mournfully, for he was well acquainted with the 
beautiful and bewitching Andrea, and knew her 
deep and fervent love for the dead son of his 
aunt Marianna Colonna. 

“ Waste no tears on her, Nicola, for she has 
shaken off her grief already like a true Corsican, 
and feels relief in the pursuit of vengeance. At 
first she was overwhelmed with anguish, but she 
seized her lover’s carbine, and is already track- 
ing Corvato like a tigress that has scented blood. 
She, if none else, will strive to accomplish the 
Vendetta for Stephano.” 

“It is no woman’s task !”’ said Nicola. 

“ Whose then ?” 

“Mine.” 

“Yours,” exclaimed La Colonna, with a 
fierce joy. “ Will you swear the Vendetta?” 

“I will,” replied Nicola, “even here, in the 
presence of the dead.” 

“ Swear it then !” cried La Colonna, and with 
both hands clasped on her bosom, she sang or 





! Hear me, Madonna! register my 
vow, and aid me to accomplish it.” 

After this tremendous oath, young Foscarirose 
to his feet, and took a mute farewell of his be- 
reayed relative. At the door of the apartment 
he once more raised his sword to heaven, and his 
lips moved, as if he asked a consecration of the 
weapon, and then left the room. 

The mother again shrouded her dead, and fol- 
lowed her nephew to the street door, still chant- 
ing the fearful words of the Corsican song, 
which seemed to haunt her brain, and as the 
sworn avenger strode upon his way, the night 
breeze bore to his ear the direfal requiem— 
“ Twelve souls are too few to avenge the spurs of 
the slain.” 

Two powerful passions exercise a predom- 
inating influence over the Corsicans—love of 
family and love of country. The love of coun- 
try gave birth to those heroes of history who in- 
herited and tr d to their d d the 
duty of avenging the wrongs of their people in 
the blood of the Genoese. The love of family 
gave rise to the no less sanguinary history of the 
Vendetta, whose tragic scenes are enacted to 
this day, but not with the same relentless, un- 
sparing ferocity which distinguished it in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the period of 
our narrative. Not to avenge an injury is deem- 
ed dishonor by the Corsicans. The passion of 
revenge is consecrated among them as a religious 
duty. Most of the Vendetta songs of the Corsi- 
cans have been composed by young maidens and 
women. Woe to him who has killed the brother 
or blood relation of a Corsican! The life of 
those whom the Vendetta can reach is wretch- 
ed in the last degree. He whom the Vendetta 
menaces shuts himself up in his house, and a 
Corsican dwelling is usually high, narrow and 
tower-like, reached only by lofty stone staircases, 
is easily converted into a fortress, the doors and 
windows secured by bars, and the walls loop- 
holed for musketry. A distant relation of Nicola 
murdered a man and fied to a little tower near 
Bastia, high up among the mountains, where he 
remained ten years, never crossing his own 








threshold. One day he ventured forth. On his 
return home, as he was pausing on the lowest 
step of his house, he fell dead, pierced to the 
heart by the bullet which had waited for him for 
ten years. 

Nicola Foscari was the second son of one of 
the wealthiest citizens of Ajaccio. His brother 
Lorenzo had entered the monastery of St. Joseph, 
situated about a mile from the city, at the foot of 
Mount Pozzio di Borgo, a few months previous, 
with the intention of taking holy orders. 

The silvery rays of the moon were glistening 
on the little bell-towers of the monastery, and 
bringing out in sharp relief the salient angles of 
the walls and buttresses, while large portions of 
the building and the dark woods behind it were 
buried in the blackest shadows. The monastery 
was built of the gray Albanian stone so much 
prized in Calabria and Corsica. Though past 
the hour for vespers, the choral notes of a hymn 
atill stole forth on the listening air, 

A man approached the heavy gate which was 
clamped and studded with iron, and, after paus- 
ing a moment, dealt a sturdy blow upon the 
portal with the butt of his carbine. Three times 
was Nicola, for it was he, obliged to repeat the 
summons, before it was answered. At last the 
cowled head of a monk appeared at the wicket, 
and a rough voice demanded : 

“Who knocks so late ?” 

“One who has business of importance, father,” 
replied the young man, “ open the door.” 

“Nay, but I must first know the nature of 
your business, friend. You come in warlike 
guise, and even your summons proceedeth from 
a weapon of war. Marry, you observe late 
hours—late hours indeed. *Tis against all rules 
to open the gate to any after vespers, saving by 
order of our reverend abbot, or the sub-prior of 
St. Joseph.” 

“I must have instant speech with the novice 
Lorenzo. Say to the abbot that it is an affair 
of life and death, and that I, Nicola Foscari, de- 
mand an interview with my brother, Lorenzo 
Foscari.” 

“ Have patience, then! good Nicola,” said the 
porter. “I go to do your bidding—but I am old, 
good Nicola, so curb your impatience while I 
seek the reverend superior and acquaint him 
with your message.” 

Cursing the dilatory manner of the monk, and 
the delay to which he ws: subjected by the rules 
of the convent, Nicola strode up and down be- 
fore the gate, now and then striking with the 
barrel of his carbine at the scarlet biossoms 
of the caper vine, and making them flash like 
sparks of fire among the dark foliage beside the 


gate. 

At last he heard the returning steps of the por- 
ter, and the key turning in the rusty lock, and 
then the ponderous gate was pushed open just 
wide enough to admithim. He found Limself in 
a court-yard paved with the same kind of stone as 
that of which the monastery was built, and trav. 
ersing this area, guided by the monk, passed into 
the main building and was ushered into the par- 
lor where sat the abbot himself, and Lorenzo 
Foscari. 

“ Salve pater,” said the young man, reverently 
inclining before the abbott. 

“ Benedicite, fili mi,” replied the abbot, but 





without much cordiality in his tone. “An un- 
seemly hour hast thou chosen for thy visit, and a 
startling message thou didst send by our por- 
ter.” 

“ For the hour, reverend father,” replied Nico- 
la, “ there is work that requires all seasons ; and 
for my tidings, I pray your permission to com- 
municate them to my brother.” 

“ The permission is granted,” said the abbot, 
who, though a reclase, was not without his share 
of worldly curiosity, and naturally supposed that 
only an extraordinary circumstance could have 
brought the young man so far from the city at 
so late an hour. 

“Lorenzo,” Nicola began impetuously, 
“scarce an hour since, as I passed through the 
main street of Ajaccio, my ears were startled by 
the sounds of a dirge sung by one in bitter grief. 
I listened, they came from the house of our rela- 
tive—the widow Colonna. I hastened in, and 
there I beheld the lifeless form of our poor cou- 
sin Stephano—slain in the glory of his man- 
hood by a villain. He had fallen by the hand of 
the outlaw Giovanni Cosvato. The bereaved 
mother appealed to me to avenge him. I swore 
the oath on the cross of my sword—and I come 
to you to help me to accomplish the Vendetta !” 

“ Forbear, rash youth!” interposed the abbot. 
“ Seek not these peaceful walls, to disturb with 
your cries for vengeance a heart that should be 
dead to worldly strife. Vex not your brother, 
whose eyes are turned to heaven.” 

“ Father,” replied the impetuous young man, 
“ priest and abbot as you are, as a Corsican you 
must know that the vow to avenge a wrong is 
the most sacred of all. Lorenzo, I need you. 
The gulf between you and the world is not yet 
dug—your arm as yet is unfettered, and I see by 
the flash of your eye that the blood still courses 
as hotly through your veins as it does through 
mine. Will you come with me? You cannot 


4 refase mes You cannot forget the vow you made 


to me befpre you entered the monastery, that you 
would leave it to aid me, if I needed your coun- 
sel or your arm. Ido need both. Will you 
come?” ~ 

After a moment’s hesitation, the young novice 
replied : 

“My vows here have not been spoken; my 
pledges to you, brother, are sacred—and I will 
go forth to avenge the foul wrong that has been 
committed.” 

“There spoke a true Corsican,” said Nicola, 
wringing his hand. 

As his brother spoke, Lorenzo rose, and drop- 
ped his cowl back, disclosed a face of more than 
ordinary beauty, now beaming with fiery indig- 
nation. 

“Father,” he said, turning humbly to the 
lordly abbot, who leaned back in his chair with 
a frown of indignation on his face, “ the vow to 
avenge the death of a friend or relative, foully 
murdered by traitor hands, is more binding than 
any save that sacred vow which links a soul to 
heaven. I go forth to accomplish the Vendetta ; 
that done, I return to the fold.” ’ 

“ But how return—with added sins to ex- 
piate ?” replied the abbot. “ But you will not 
return. Involved in the feuds that agitate a 
ruthless community, every step you take will 
lead you farther from the shrine. Then, too, the 
false pleasures of the world will renew their 
allurements, and you will be lost to us—to your- 
self—forever.”” 

“Whatever be the result, I must abide it,” — 
answered the novice. “Give us thy blessing, 
father, and for me thy prayers that I may soon 
return.” 

So speaking, Lorenzo kneeled down before the 
abbot, his brother following his example. 

“Rise up!” said the churchman. “It were 
impiety to invoke a blessing on men animated by 
such a purpose as yours. You, Lorenzo, have 
been well taught—and you know who said, 
‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will requite it.’” 

“Ay,” replied Lorenzo, rising, “ and I know, 
too, that it is written ‘whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’” 

“ Sophist!” said the abbot: “the statement 
of a fact is not the approval of it. Leave ven- 
geance to the Almighty—dare not assume the 
task of punishment yourself. Abandon your 
schemes of blood and your purpose of going 
forth.” 

“Tt cannot be, father.” 

“Go then, bearing with you my displeasure, 
asa minister of God, and the heavier burden of 
his anger.” 

“Yours, perhaps,” said Lorenzo; “bat not 
the anger of Heaven. A death-blow stricken in 
a righteous cause, lacks not the highest approval 
that deed of man can have.” 

“Children of a hardened race,” said the ab. 
bot, “ye have been nurtured in the thirst of 
blesd—and ye have the instincts of the tiger. 
Away with ye! Darken not these walls with 
your presence longer.” 





And the abbot rose, his face expressing deep 
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displeasure. The two young men, unshaken in 
their purpose, made a deep obeisance, and left 
the monastery. 

Pass we thence to a scene worthy the pencil of 
a master. Lowly lies the dead son on his bed, 
at its foot, the lonely mother, to the left the be- 
reaved bride, beautiful as adream of Titian, ren- 
dered more fascinating by her state of excite- 
ment, leaning against the white wall, one fair 
hand clasping ajewelled poignard, the other rest- 
ing upon the stock of a silver-mounted carbine. 
Here fierce, beautiful, vengeful life; there pallid, 
marble, unstirring death. Opposite her stood the 
brothers Foscari, Lorenzo still wearing the dress 
of a monk. 

The mother raised her hands to heaven, and 
sang fiercely a verse of a wild and celebrated 
Calabrian song.* 

‘tAve and Credo breathe not— 
Sabre and poignard sheathe not— 
Eye and hand, fail not, 

Heart of hearts, quail not— 

In valley, on hill, 

To search and to kill, 

To do and dare 

Every way, every where, 

Ye must swear—ye must swear.” 

“Enough!” said Lorenzo, cutting short the 
song by an impatient gesture—“I shrink not 
from the oath. My brother is already pledged, 
and, be it sinful or be it lawful, I too will take 
the oath of the Vendetta.” 

And kneeling down, he repeated the words of 
an obligation similar in purport to that by which 
his brother bound himself to follow forth the 
feud. As he spoke, Lorenzo raised his golden 
cross to heaven, then brought it to his lips and 
rose. 

“ Blessings on you, brave and loyal friends !” 
cried Andrea Seroni, the bereaved bride, tears 
for the first time, since her loss, falling like rain 
from her beautiful eyes. She fell upon her knees 
by the bedside, and for some time nothing was 
heard in that room but her bitter sobs. At last 
her excessive grief exhausted itself and gave 
place to another passion. Suddenly springing 
to her feet, Andrea dashed away the teardrops as 
a panther might shake the dew from her hair. 

“‘ Why do I linger here like a craven?” she 
exclaimed, fiercely. ‘‘ Every moment that Gio- 
vanni Corvato draws breath, a curse is register- 
ed in heaven agginst the unzvenging hand. 
Away ! away! to the forest and the mountain.” 
And seizing her carbine, Andrea darted off, fol- 
lowed at a more moderate pace, by the two 
brothers. 





CHAPTER II. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Day by day, the Corsican brothers, sworn to 
accomplish the Vendetta, sought the assassin of 
Stephano, but fonnd him not. Often in the 
rugged glens, or far up on the precipitous moun- 
tain-side, they met Andrea Seroni, grasping her 
light carbine, a jewel -hilted poignard belted to 
her slender waist, and, pitying the haggard, worn 
aspect of the girl, besought her to return home, 
and leaye the task of punishing the murderer to 
them. Andrea would listen to them with a wild 
look, bat she ever shook her head, and her un- 
varying reply was: 

“T cannot rest; my heart would break. My 
bullet alone must reach his heart:” 

And so the pursuit went on. High up among 
the mountains, through dense chestnut forests, 
in the gloom of caverns, by the gleam of rushing 
streams, they sought Corvato but could find no 
trace of him. Where he had hidden himself no 
one could guess or tell. 

Nothing save the Ap region of the main- 
land of Italy bears any resemblance, even the 

, to the tain valleys of Corsica, 
which are romantically beautiful and picturesque, 
in their dark, rich chestnut forests lighted up by 
the brilliant scarlet blossoms of the caper vine 
and the starlike flowers of the wunderbjune, varied 
by huge brown walls of rock, rising in imposing 
masses, and by foaming torrents leaping madly 
from stern precipices, while here and there are 
seattered villages, and there is an occasional 
glimpse through the vista of the dark blue 
heaving sea. And, as if influenced by these nat- 
ural characteristics, the Corsican is stern as his 
rocks, gloomy as _ his forests, fierce and impetu- 
ous as his mountain torrents. 

It was among these wild mountains that the 
bandit Corvato was said to lie in hiding, and 
hither each day came the Corsican brothers, fol- 
lowing the same path until the roads began to 
diverge and climb the heights. 

While engaged in their patient and unrelent- 
ing quest, they had more than once seen a beau- 
tiful, gay girl, mounted ona spirited black horse, 
dashing fearlessly along the rugged bridle-path. 
Most of the Corsican girls are bold riders, and do 
not hesitate to scour the country unattended. 
As the lovely rider passed the young men, she 
always saluted them modestly, according to the 
custom of the country, which authorized the in- 
terchange of greetings between travellers wher- 
ever they meet. Neither of the brothers had 
commented on her appearance, except to wonder 
who she was, for, as belonging to one of the 
wealthiest and most influential families of Ajac- 
cio, they knew almost every person of note, and 
the dress of the lady and the rich furniture of her 
horse proclaimed her to be of the same rank in 
life with themselves. 

The sun was just gilding the summit of Mount 
Pozzio di Borgo, when Lorenzo seated himself 
ona rock by the readside. The lovely rider had 
just passed, and Nicola had gone up the moun- 
tain. The air was soft and balmy, and the sil- 
very tones of the young girl, as she had mur- 
mured evviva (good day), were yet lingering in 
his ear. Softened by the beauty of the scene, 
perhaps looking back regretfully to the peaceful 
repose of the monastery he had left, and which 
lay beneath him in the deep shadow of the 
mountain, Lorenzo paused in thought. How long 
he remained absorbed in not unpleasing reverie, 
he knew not, but he was aroused at length by 
the return of the beaatifal and unknown rider. 

Lorenzo was so seated that, unseen himself, he 


~* The Calabrians, like the Corsicans, are a 








le of the 
Vendetta, and their songs are principaily of love and 
revenge. Yet they are com: by the women. 


could observe all her motions. On shecame like 
a spirit, her veil thrown back, her cheeks flushed 
with equestrian exercise, and her eyes beaming 
with joyous excitement. The young man watch- 
ed her intently. What was it that made the 
blood dance in his veins as he gazed? Who 
shall read the mysteries of the human heart? 
As he contemplated this fairy vision, a man sud- 
denly sprang from a clump of trees and bushes, 
and seized the horse’s bridle, checking him in his 
career, and throwing him back on his haunches, 
without, however, disturbing the firm seat of the 
accomplished rider. They were so near, that 
Lorenzo could overhear every word they might 
utter, and though his first impulse had been to 
rush forward and strike the fellow to his feet, 
yet he restrained himself, and waited curiously 
for the issue of this scene, prepared to render 
assistance in case it should be necessary. 

“Lucia Montaldi!” said the stranger, speak- 
ing in rapid and excited tones; “ you must hear 
me now. You are in my power, and the hearing 
I have so long implored—you have so long re- 
fused—is forced upon you, proud and disdainful 
as youare. Think you Iam as insensible as the 
stones spurned by your charger’s feet? Think 
you that I have hed your beautiful face at 
the window opposite my house, seen you ride so 
fearlesslg, heard your sweet voice at evening 
vespers, and not learned to love you?” 

“ Silence, sir,” said the young girl, in a stern, 
though musical voice, and with an imperious 
gesture of the hand. “ Remove your-hand from 
my bridle, and let me ride on. I wish you no 
harm, but I cannot and will not listen to such 
words,” 

“ You go not, proud girl, till you return a fav- 
orable answer to my suit. You say you wish 
me no harm—but remember you once said, you 
hated me.” 49 

“You recall it to my memory by giving me a 
cause to do so,” replied Lucia, the blood mount- 
ing to her brow. 

“‘ Have a care,” replied the man in an excited 
voice. 

“ Stand back, then,” said the lady, “and let 
me pass. Will nothing satisfy the man? will not 
cold disdain suffice ?”’ 

“ Pause, for your life,” interrupted the ruffian. 

“ Must I say—” 

“Say not that youhate me! do not—dare not 
say that.” 

“Dare!” repeated the beautiful girl, the color 
inher cheek heightening as the offensive word 
met her ear. “Dare! This language of 
menace to me—a Montaldi !” 

“I used the word advisedly,” retorted her 
perseeutor. “Jt were worth your life to say 
here to-my-face that you hate me.” 

‘Matteo Barracini,” said the girl, in the deep 
concentrated tones of passion, “I know you, and 
I hate you!” Clear and defiant was her voice. 

A deadly paleness overspread the hitherto in- 
flamed face of the young man, as he muttered in 
a voice hoarse and broken by passion : 

“A Corsican never permits an insult to be re- 
peated thrice. Hate me you may—but you shall 
not boast it to a rival’s ear.” 

As these words left his lips, the dagger of the 
unmanly ruffian was drawn from its sheath, and 
he was about to plunge it in the heart of the 
fearless girl before him, when Lorenzo sprang 
forward and wrenched it from his grasp. 

“The Corsican that wars on women,” said 
Lorenzo, “is unworthy of the name. Beldames 
and children should hoot at him in the streets. 
Go! Ispare your life, for I loathe your blood- 
thirsty cowardice. Away! Lucia Montaldi lacks 
not for defenders.” 

The baffled. villain, ere he fled, found time 
and heart to say : 

“You shall pay dear for your short-lived 
triumph. I am unarmed now, and cannot cope 
with you—but my time will come. Aspettate,” 
(wait!) 

Closing this menace with a deep oath he 
sprang down the mountain side. 

Lorenzo watched him till he was out of sight, 
then turned to the lovely rider, who, free from 
peril, sat panting, pale and motionless in her 
saddle. 

“ Ride on, dear lady,” said he, loosing his hold 
on her plunging horse ; “no harm can reach you 
now.” 

Lucia had only time to invoke blessings on 
the head of her preserver, when her horse be- 
came utterly able, and the the 
rein was slacked bounded away with the speed of 
a chamois. 

Matteo Barracini, whose threats and violence 
we have just described, was the son of a respect- 
able father, but dissipated, of ungoverned pas- 
sions and relentless in revenge. The man who 
crossed his path was doomed. Lorenzo knew 
this, and knew that henceforth he must be watch- 
ful of his life. 

After a moment’s pause, he turned to ascend 
the mountain, and in doing so, confronted Nico- 
la, who had been an eye-witness of the exciting 
scene that had just transpired, but would not in- 
terfere with the.action of his brother. As the 
eyes of the young men met, they both colored 
and looked embarrassed. 

“ You saw her, too, then!’”’ said Lorenzo. 

“ Not for the first time.” 

“ You have never spoken to her?” said Loren- 
zo, with an eagerness that betrayed his alarm. 

“No, brother, there you have the advantage of 
m Td 

“ Is she not radiantly beautiful ?” 

“No Madonna more 80.” 

“ You speak warmly.” 

“T feel so.” 

“Ay,” muttered Lorenzo, “there is a spell 
about that girl that no mortal can resist ” 

“He who wins her will be a happy man.” 

“Do you enter the list as a candidate ?” asked 
Lorenzo, quickly. 

“Ido not deny it,” answered Nicola. 

Lorenzo gazed on his brother a moment with 
a flushed and almost angry countenance ; but the 
fit of passion was only momentary; it cleared 
away as a storm sometimes sweeps from a sum- 
mer sky, and left his features calm and serene. 
Extending his hand in token of amity, it was 
grasped by his brother in the same kindly spirit. 














other. There may be gélitrons rivalry between 
us, but never parricidal strife !” 

“Never!” responded the other, firmly and 
frankly. 

Lucia Montaldi, the subject of these rapid ex- 
planations, was the only child of Paoli Montaldi. 
Between the families of Foscari and Montaldi 
there existed an hereditary feud—the shadow of 
& murder committed four generations back. 
Lucia had but just returned from Rome, whither 
she had been sent to receive her education, and 
hence the young men failed to recognize her. 


This done, they then, in obedience to the 
wishes of the departed, dug a grave for the mur- 
derer, fashioned a rude cross, and set it up to 
mark the spot. They then took up the litter, 
and mournfully bore the rigid form of the gentle 
but high-spirited girl whom they loved in life 
like a sister, down the mountain-side to her 
home. 





On a table called the tola, lay the body of An- 
drea Seroni. It was draped in white; and a 
wreath of flowers surrounded the head. A 








While Nicola and Lorenzo were standing with 
clasped hands, they were startled by two shots 
fired in quick succession. 

“More crime!” exclaimed Lorenzo. 
the rescue !” 

“With one accord the two young men sprang 
up the mountain, climbing its rugged, precipitous 
sides with quick and resolute steps. The hear- 
ing of the Corsicans is remarkably acute, and 
they rarely mistake the direction or distance 
whence a sound proceeds, so that in a short 
space of time the two men reached a mountain 
dell, where a sight met their eyes which blanch- 
ed their cheeks with horror. 

Before them lay the lovely Andrea Seroni, a 
dark crimson stream flowing from her side. Her 
face was pallid with the hue of death, and her 
wasted checks showed that grief and exposure 
had rapidly accomplished their work. 

Lorenzo, believing her already dead, mourn- 
fully exclaimed : 

“ Too late! too late!” 

Nicola knelt beside her, and tenderly raising 
her head, whispered, “‘ Andrea! dear Andrea !” 

Her eyes unclosed and she smiled faintly. 

“ Raise me up alittle higher, Nicola,” she mur- 
mured, “and I will try to tell youall. I fired 
at Corvato and wounded him—he turned and 
shot me. My wound is mortal, but I fear his 
is less serious, f.r, ere I fell I saw him fly in that 
direction.” 

And with a trembling hand she pointed to the 
north. Lorenzo, who had been busy meanwhile, 
in endeavoring to staunch the flow of blood from 
the poor girl’s wound, started to his feet, and 
exclaimed ; 

“Be it my task to see. If he escape alive he 
shall die by my hand ; if he be slain, I will bring 
you word.” 

“Go,” faltered Andrea. “TI will live till you 
return. I cannot die knowing that he who rob- 
bed me of all the joy of life survives. Lay me 
down, Nicola, and. bring me, for pity’s sake, a 
little water. My lips are parched, and I am 
faint.” 

Her voice sank into an almost inaudible whis- 
per, her eyes closed, and her breath came in deep 
sobs. Nicola pillowed the beautiful, death-like 
face upon the green turf, and sought a little 
branching mountain rivulet hard by, whose clear, 
brightened course along the mountain side was 
marked by a fringe of vivid emerald verdure. 
He filled his cap with water, and was engaged 


« To 


in bathing Ajdrea’s pallid forehead, when his 
brother ret a. 

“Andrea, Andrea,” said Lorenzo, kneel- 
ing an® be over her, “he lies dead beyond 
yonder dark §ock.” , 

His words }were fully SRR A cry of 
joy escaped fhe lips of the 'dying girl, her eyes 
opened, and color flushed into her face, like 


the last rays ‘of the setting sun on a marble 
statue. 

“Grant me a last wish, brothers,” she mur- 
mured. “Take me up—bear me to where he 
lies, and let me behold him with my last glance.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, during which 
they exchanged glances with each other, the 
young men lifted the light form of the dying girl 
in their arms and bore her to the spot where lay 
the assassin all ghastly in death. The sight 
seemed to revive her, fer when they laid her 
down, according to her wish, a short distance 
from the dead bandit, she raised herself upon one 
elbow without assistance, and a smile of triumph 
passed over her face. 

“My bullet carried death to his false heart,” 
she said. 

“Dear Andrea,” said Lorenzo, at once gently 
and solemnly, “turn away your face from that 
sad spectacle. Remember that your own life is 
ebbing fast.” 

As he spoke he kneeled down, and drawing 
his little golden crucifix from his bosom, held it 
towards her. 

Andrea kissed the emblem, saying : 

“Pray for me, Lorenzo,” adding in a lower 
tone, after a pause, “and for the dead who lies 
so near me.” 

The young Foscari clasped his hands and 
bowed his head, the hem of his cloak almost 
touching the dead robber, while he prayed fer- 
vently for the departed and departing spirit. 

When the prayer was ended, Andrea slowly 
unclosed her eyes. 

“Tell Marianna Colonna that I accomplished 
my vow. Lay me beside Stephano. Promise 
me this, brothers ?” 

“We promise.” 

“ One thing more,” she whispered faintly, for 
life was ebbing fast away. “I hated Corvato in 
his life, but he is dead now, and I view him with 
changed feelings. Do not leave his bones to be 
picked by the vultures, and to bleach in the sun 
and rain of this wild mountain summit. Dig 
him a grave where he lies, and place a rude cross 
over it to mark the spot. Swear it.” 

“I swear it,” repeated each Foscari, in turn, 
“by the Holy Virgin.” 

“Tam glad this Vendetta dies with me, broth- 
ers—I would not have died—leaving you—to 
seek—another’s life—for me.” 

A faint smile played over the face, lovely in 
death—the eyelids quivered for a moment, then 
closed, opened egain for a moment, though the 
orbs recognized naught earthly, then fluttering 
closed forever, a faint sigh, wafting the loved 
word “ Stephano!” being the last adieu of the 
beautiful true child of Corsica, as her spirit wing- 
ed its tlight to the other world. 

After constructing a rade litter of branches, 
the brothers reverently straightened the limbs, 
folded the small hands over the pulseless bosom, 
and arranged the body on the litter, carefully 





“ Enough,” said Nicola, “ we understand each 


covering it with their cloaks. 


pany was g d, and wild were 
the notes of lamentation. At the foot of the 
tola stood a fair and young improvisatrice, to 
whom was assigned the duty of composing and 
singing adirge. When the mourning commenc- 
ed, the persons assembled formed a circle and 
danced round the corpse, joining and disjoining 
their hands, and making the wildest demonstra- 
tions of grief. The dancers ‘and singers were 
women only. With their hair dishevelled, their 
eyes flashing, and their black mantles fluttering 
in tho air raised by their motion, they looked like 


beings from another world gathered) to mourn 
over the departing spirit. The wiij hen ceased 


as suddenly as it had arisen, and sinking down 
on the floor of the death chamber, they covered 
their faces with the ends of their long black man- 
tles, and sat till Lucia Mi » who 
performed the part of improvisatrice, arose and 
began to sing the Corsican death-song, the chorus 
of which Deh! deh! deh! (woe! woe! woe!) 
was repeated by all present. The songstress had 
a rich, powerful voice, and sang the improvised 
song with exquisite pathos. 
THE DEATH-SONG. 
“ Weep for Andrea lying here— 
Virgin mother! hear our cry! 
All the human heart holds dear 
She had lost—’twas time to die. 
Woe! woe! woe! 


talai 





** Blest Madonna! hear us pray— 
Take her to your heart above— 
Vow she made to seek and slay 
Him the slayer of her love. 
Woe! woe! woe! 
« Who shall chide the vengeful blow? 
Who shall chide the bitter tear? 
Red the deed—but dark the woe— 
And her bride-bed is her bier. 
Woe! woe! woe!” 

If it had been a wail for a murdered man, the 
death-song would have been fierce, inflammatory 
and ng Tevenge ; as it was, it was the sim- 
ple wail of griefstricken hearts. The Corsican 
spirit of vengeance is so deeply seated and so 
carefully nursed,that it-shrinks not at associa- 
ting the rites of religion with deeds of blood, 
blending appeals to heaven with addresses to the 
fiercest passions of humanity. These funeral 
dances and songs are called Ballata by the Cor- 
sicans. ” 

So soon as the “ brothers of death,” as the pall- 
bearers are called, made their .appearance, the 
song ceased for a moment, while they lifted the 
body, then, as it was borne from the house, the 
song was resumed and continued till the church 
was reached. The body wagblessed, and thance 
was carried to the burial ground for interment, 
when the procession followed, still singing or 
rather chanting the faneral dirge. Titus was 
consigned to the grave the body of the beautiful 
Andrea Seroni, another of the countless victims 
of the dark and bloody Vendetta. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE RESCUE. 

Tue occurrences related in our last chapter 
made a deep impression on the minds of the 
citizens, but more especially affected the feelings 
of the young Foscari brothers. Love of kindred 
is a powerful passion with the Corsicans, and the 
violent deaths of their cousin and his bride cast a 
gloom over their spirits. They cared less for 
society, and took long solitary walks apart from 
each other. Often, however, the brothers came 
together in the course of their rambles, and, on 
one of these occasions sat down to hold a little 
conversation. They seated themselves on the 
trunk of a fallen tree, on a spot somewhat shield- 
ed from observation by chance passengers, near 
the edge of a high bank, beneath which brawled 
a furious mountain torrent. A long silence en- 
sued, neither of the brothers seeming anxious to 





break it. Nicola, however, was the first to 
speak. 

“The tery looks pl t in the sun- 
light,” he remarked. 


“Ay,” replied Lorenzo, “to those enamored 
of an object emblematic of complete repose. 
But to my taste, there is something more inter- 
esting in yonder soaring eagle that cleaves the 
blue sky free as the air that sustains his pinions.” 

“Lorenzo,” said Nicola, “ you left the monas- 
tery to aid mein accomplishing the Vendetta. 
That has been done, and without the aid of 
either of us.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Lorenzo, fer- 
vently. 

“Amen,” said Nicola. “And you can now 
return to the sanctuary, your hands free from 
the stain of blood, and claim the blessing of the 
good abbot Eustatius.” 

“Are you tired of my company?” asked 
Lorenzo, with a stern glance. 

“Tsaid not that,” answered Nicola, in some 
confusion. 

“Tam not pledged to return,” said Lorenzo. 
“Tam still free to abide in the world, or to seck 
repose in the cloisters.” 

“T] fear me, brother, that the abbot’s prophecy 
has been fulfilled. The allurements of the world 
have done their work.” 

“TI confess that my views have undergone a 
change,” answered Lorenzo. “ When I look 
round me and see the dark, bold rocks, the 
waving trees and the bright flowers, when I be- 
hold at my feet the rushing, gleaming torrents, 
and above the blue sky, and the warm, gladden- 
ing sunshine, I acknowledge that it seems poor 
policy, with these rekindled enjoyments and sense 
of liberty, to immure myself forever within four 
dark walls, a living grave, with only a tantalizing 
glimpse of sunshine and of nature through a 





narrow grated window. The light of heaven 


‘spoken brotherly and g ly. 





loses half its beauty when it is filtered through 
the iron net-work of a cell.” 

“Lorenzo!” exclaimed Nicola, springing up 
and rapidly striding to and fro as he spoke. “It 
is not of sunshine and streamlet you are think- 
ing. You can behold and enjoy them from yon- 
der quiet retreat. But it is the sunshine of a 
fair female face, the music of a silvery voice that 
can never penetrate the walls of a monastery, 
that have lured you from the thoughts of a clois- 
tered life. The temptress is indeed lovelier than 
any Madonna that ever guarded altar—the voice 
sweeter than any music that ever rose from con- 
vent choir. Truly I blame you not and marvel 
not. We both worship the same star. Lucia 
Montaldi is all in all to each of us. We will 
woo her honorably—honorably strive to win her. 
She alone can decide our destiny. It the lot 
fall to you—and I pray it may he so, for I love 
you dearly—then yonder walls will be my dwell- 
ing—and the cap and sword be forever laid aside 
for the cowl and the crucifix.” 

Thus spoke Nicola Foscari, but yet half of his 
thoughts were hidden in his bosom, for he felt in 
his heart of hearts, that if his brother proved the 
successful candidate, the love he bore him would 
change to hatred. This he knew, yet he spoke 
generously, and struggled manfully to subdue 
the unworthy feelings that were crawling like 
serpents into his heart, for he knew that Lorenzo~ 
was handsomer, and he also remembered with a 
pang that he had saved Lucia’s life. What 
would not her gratitude prompt? 

“Nicola,” answered Lorenzo, “you have 
Yes, togeth 
we will run the race, and may Heaven’s blessing 
rest on the victor !” 

“Amen,” replied Nicola. 

Thus spoke the brothers. The sun hung 
round and red over the waters, looking, as Lo- 
renzo said, like the blood red spirit of the fatal 
Vendetta. The young men were gazing on the 
crimson disk, when they were startled by hear- 
ing far up in the mountains, the rapid gallop of a 
horse. Stepping out from the bushes they beheld 
a sight which made even their stout hearts quail 
with terror. 

A powerful black horse, bearing on his back 
a beautiful girl, swept down the dangerous 
road with the speed of a whirlwind! Ata sin- 
gle glance, they recognized both horse and rider. 
On came the animal, his head thrown up, his 
ears erect, his eyes straining out of his head with 
terror, his expanded nostrils red as blood, while 
his black, reeking sides were flecked with foam- 
spots. The young girl sat firm but pale, her 
dark brown hair streaming on the wind, for her 
riding-cap had fallen from her head. Her face 
was colorless, and in her dark eyes was an ex- 
pression of despair, but she sat erect, vainly en- 
deavoring by voice and rein, to check the speed 
of her furious horse. 

With anxious eyes, the brothers watched the 
maddened steed. The road swept down a steep 
descent and wheeled short to the left, passing 
along the very verge of a fearful precipice to- 
wards which the animal was rushing. It was 
qnite evident that the horse was too much ugder 
the influence of an agony of terror to heed the 
turn in the road. This thought seemed to strike 
Lucia Montaldi, for she released her hold of the 
useless rein, and covered her face with her hands, 
but no cry escaped her lips, 

The brothers now collected all their energies 
and stood ready to save the being they loved, or 
perish in the attempt. Nicola was a little in ad- 
vance of his brother. On came the flying steed, 
swift as a bolt shot from a cross:bow. The time 
for action had arrived. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, Nicola sprang forward to seize the 
bridle, but missed it, and only clutched the long, 
flowing mane of the frightened steed to which he 
clung with the energy and the tenacity of de- 
spair. But the horse instead of being checked was 
perfectly maddened with terror, and heedless of 
his double burthen bounded on—on—on. A 
cold chill of despair gathered round Lorenzo’s 
heart. Must he stand rooted to the ground and 
behold the two beings he loved best on earth 
perish in that frightful chasm? Quick as thought 
he seized his carbine, levelled it, and pulled the 





trigger. 

Alas! only the priming in the pan flashed up, 
but no report followed. God help them! With 
eyes set in terror and despair, Lorenzo gazed 
after the flying steed. A few feet more and they 
would roll over the precipice. No power on 
earth could save them now. Lorenzo lowered 
his eyes to avoid beholding the inevitable catas- 
trophe, when he noticed his brother’s double- 
barrelled carbine lying at his feet. Quicker than 
thought, he seized the gun and fired with uner- 
ring aim. A shrill neigh, and the horse fell so 
near the edge of the precipice, that his head hung 
over the terrible abyss. 

“ We are saved!” cried Lucia, and the brave 
girl, who had borne her peril so unflinchingly, 
now fainted in the arms of Nicola. He extri- 
cated her from the saddle and laid her gently 
down upon the turf. She was so pallid, so mo- 
tionfess that both the young men feared the 
fright and the re-action had been too much for 
her. Lorenzo ran for water, while her brother 
gently fanned her face. The water procured 
was poured freely over her face, and revived her 
speedily. She unclosed her eyes and a grateful 
smile passed over her face, as she looked at bo- 
renzo who was bending over her; but the ex- 
pression changed to one of fear and anxiety as 
she gazed around her. But when she caught 
sight of Nicola, the smile was restored and lighted 
up her beautifal face like a rapid sunbeam, while 
a look of ineffable love softened her dark, bril- 
liant eyes, and a deep blush dyed neck and 
bosom. Nicola, bidding his brother watch over 
Lucia, went in quest of a carriage to convey her 
home. Lorenzo would have refused the trust, 
but his brother was gone before he had time to 
decline the office. 

“ With your permission, I will remove you to 
a more agreeable spot,” said Lorenzo, and lift- 
ing the young girl in his arms, he bore her from 
the frightful scene. 

Pale with past and present agitation, the young 
man, after Lucia had been placed in a comfort- 
able position, stood leaning against a tree is 
stern silence. What were his feelings as he stood 
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thus alone and apart, dark aad inscrutah 
side the woman he so fondly loved, and br 
rescued from a fate so imminent and ter 
Why did not a word—a ve ¥ 
thegmotion which ow is heart to b 
wile ot his cheek to turn so deadly 
Alas! Lorenzo, skilled in knowledge of t! 
man heart as translated by the human f& 
seen the look of love which rested on hisb 
and distinguished it from the look of gr 
bestowed upon himself, and now as he 
silently against the tree, he was engag 
stern internal combat of decisive ch 
Should the lofty spirit of honor, oF the dk 
spirit of selfishness, be the victor? He 
powerful claim to that loved hand whi 
other but himself could set aside, ‘Twie« 
saved that beautiful girl from death, an 
that if he confeased his love, 4 sonse of ¢ 
would compel Lucia to surrender herse!’ 
forever. Should he speak, or be sile: 
conceal his love would be the noblest ac 
abnegation, the most costly sacrifice man 
called upon to make. But the soul of 1! 
Corsican was lofty, strong and pure. 
struggled and hesitated only showed the 
a man—that he vanquished his desi: 
silently abdicated his claims in favo 
brother, proved that he was a Christi 
He resolved to leave Lucia free, to seal | 
throbs and endure his fate. 

Lucia gazed upon him with sad, wo 
eyes. Twice he had saved her life, an’ 
stood there stern, motionless, and appar 
different. She was about herself to ! 
oppressive silence, when @ carriage c 
her father and Nicola was rapidly dris 
the spot where she lay. 

Guiseppe Montaldi -sprang from th 
and passionately clasped his daught: 
arms; then, tarning to Lorenzo, he a 

“ Your brother tells me you alone 
thanked as the preserver of my dau 

Words cannot express my gratitade, | 
as my heart beats, you can count m 
truest friend. I am a lone old man, 
my daughter to love and live for. 
blessing, his child’s gratitude, every br 
yours through life, Heaven will rew 
your heroism,” 

Lorenzo seized the old man’s hand: 
ed them, unable to utter a word, 

Montaldi led his daughter to th 
closely followed by Nicola and Lore: 
he invited to accompany them hov 
accepted the invitation, but his bi 
back, pleading an appointment with 

Lucia bent forward, as he was 
side of the carriage, offering, a8 is 

her cheek to be kissed. A deadly p 

spread Lorenzo's face as she did so. 

“Alas! doar lady,” he said; “Ts 

heaven—and lips of mine may never 

in passing courtesy, salute the check 

Then drawing a valuable ring fro 

a none acceptance, 8A) 
Noe it gn her i 
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awght avail you, send this as atoken, and in an: 
hour and at any place it will be regarded as: 
sacred talisman, and obeyed like a sovereign’: 
mandate ” 

Bowing low he drew back, and Lucia sank 
among the cushions weeping bitterly, for ther: 
was a tone of deep sadness in Lorenzo’s word 
which touched her woman’s heart. Her com 
panions marvelled at her agitation. Nicola bi: 
his lip and clenched his hands in an excess o 
jealousy, for he believed her tears to be cause: 
by love of his brother, and despair at the idea o 
his returning to the monastery. 

“TI will not tell him she loves him,” inwardl) 
determined Nicola. ‘“ When he is once saf: 
within the convent walls, she will forget hin, 
and learn to bestow her affection upon me. H 
is too weak-spirited for this bustling world 
wholly unfitted to be her husband.” 

“ Would he have treated you so ungenerou: 
ly ?” whispered Conscience ; and Nicola turne: 
away his face from the weeping girl, batilin, 
bravely with his sinful heart. Again he mur 
mured to himself: 

“ No, I will not be such a villain. To-night 
will learn if she loves him. If it be as I suspec: 
he shall have her—come what may.” 

Having arrived at this manly determination 
Nicola’s brow cleared up, and he was able t 
converse with Lucia who had regained her com 
posure. She began to talk with her usual grac: 
and wit. Ever and anon, a thade stole over h« 
face as she looked upon the sparkling ring, an 
the same shadow was reflected upon that of he 
companion, 

“The charch wins a glorious prize when you 
brother becomes her minister,” said Lucia, e 
thusiastically, while her face grew sad, and hx 
eyes were filled with tears, 

“T have some thoughts of following his ex 
ample,” answered Nicola, watching her fa 
closely ; and his heart throbbed wildly with j« 
when he saw her turn deadly pale, and heard b 
earnest exclamation ; 

“Heaven forbid! You would mistake yc 
vocation—you are fitted forthe world—he | 
the cloister.” 

Just then the carriage drew up at Montald 
house, in the Rue Cardinal. They entered 
It was like nearly all the Corsican houses, hi; 
Harrow and dark, but fitted up with unuss 
taste and elegance. Lucia led the way into t 
parlor, where several stands of flowers, bird cag 
and « harp gave proof that the tastes of the la: 
of the mansion were as feminine within doors, 
they were spirited without. 

Old Montaldi left them while he went to gi 
Orders fur the burial of the poor animal that b 
60 nearly caused his mistress’s death. 

“ Poor Florio!” sighed Lucia, “ many « tin 
he has carried me through the mountains » 
swiftly and easily, that I heve scarcely envie 
the free flight of the eagle that soared above as 

A silence of some moments ensued. Nico 
was so much agitated at being so near the la 
of his love that he could not speak. Yet his} 
Was dashed with anxiety, and the latter feel 
became at last so painful as to be unendurs 
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and struggled manfully to subdue 
‘y feelings that were crawling like 

» his heart, for he knew that Lorenzo- 

mer, and he also remembered with a 

he had saved Lucia’s life. What 

her gratitude prompt? 

” answered Lorenzo, “you have 
therly and generously. Yes, together 
\ the race, and may Heaven’s blessing 

victor !”” 

” replied Nicola. 

oke the brothers. The sun hung 
red over the waters, looking, as Lo- 
like the blood red spirit of the fatal 

The young men were gazing on the 
sk, when they were startled by hear- 

in the mountains, the rapid gallop of a 

‘opping out from the bushes they beheld 
ich made even their stout hearts quail 


‘ful black horse, bearing on his back 
‘| girl, swept down the dangerous 
the speed of a whirlwind! Ata sin- 
they recognized both horse and rider. 
the animal, his head thrown up, his 
his eyes straining ont of his head with 
expanded nostrils red as blood, while 
reeking sides were flecked with foam- 
he young girl sat’ firm but pale, her 
n hair streaming on the wind, for her 
had fallen from her head. Her face 
‘oss, and in her dark eyes was an ex- 
f despair, but she sat erect, vainly en- 
by voice and rein, to check the speed . 
ous horse. 
ixious eyes, the brothers watched the 
! steed. The road swept down a steep 
nd wheeled short to the left, passing 
very verge of a fearful precipice to- 
aich the animal was rushing. It was 
ent that the horse was too much ugder 
ace of an agony of terror to heed the 
‘eroad. This thought seemed tostrike 
ontaldi, for she released her hold of the 
in, and covered her face with her haads, 
v escaped her lips, 
others now collected all their energies 
\ ready to save the being they loved, or 
the attempt. Nicola was a little in ad- 
his brother. On came the flying steed, 
bolt shot from a crossbow. The time 
n had arrived. Without a moment’s 
1, Nicola sprang forward to seize the 
‘it missed it, and only clutched the long, 
*nane of the frightened steed to which he 
ch the energy and the tenacity of de- 
it the horse instead of being checked was 
maddened with terror, and heedless of 
le burthen bounded on—on—on. A 
lof despair gathered round Lorenzo’s 
Must he stand rooted to the ground and 
he two beings he loved best on earth 
that frightful chasm ? Quick as thought 
(his carbine, levelled it, and pulled the 


only the priming in the pan flashed up, 
sport followed. God help them! With 
in terror and despair, Lorenzo gazed 
flying steed. A few feet more and they 
Il over the precipice. No power on 
uld save them now. Lorenzo lowered 
to avoid beholding the inevitable catas- 
vhen he noticed his brother’s double- 
| carbine lying at hisfeet. Quicker than 
he seized the gun and fired with uner- 
A shrill neigh, and the horse fell so 
edge of the precipice, that his head hung 
terrible abyss. 
are saved !”’ cried Lucia, and the brave 
» had borne her peril so unflinchingly, 
ted in the arms of Nicola. He extri- 
r from the saddle and laid her gently 
pon the turf. She was so pallid, so mo- 
that both the young men feared the 
id the re-action had been too much for 
yrenzo ran for water, while her brother 
fanned her face. The water procured 
red freely over her face, and revived her 
She unclosed her eyes and a grateful 
ssed over her face, as she looked at ho- 
10 was bending over her; but the ex- 
changed to one of fear and anxiety as 
d around her. But when she canght 
Nicola, the smile was restored and lighted 
eautiful face like a rapid sunbeam, while 
fineffable love softened her dark, bril- 
es, amd a deep blush dyed neck and 
Nicola, bidding his brother watch over 
vent in quest of a carriage to convey her 
Lorenzo would have refused the trust, 
vrother was gone before he had time to 
he office. 
h your permission, I will remove you to 
wgreeable spot,” said Lorenzo, and lift- 
voung girl in his arms, he bore her from 
tful scene. 
vith past and present agitation, the young 
er Lucia had been placed in a comfort- 
sition, stood leaning against a tree in 
ence. What were his feelings as he stood 
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oo alone and apart, dark and inscrutable, be- 
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side the woman he so fondly loved, and had just 
rescued from a fate so imminent and terrible? 
Why did not a word—a le—give voice to 
the,gmotion which caus is heart to beat so 
willy and his cheek to turn so deadly pale? 
Alas! Lorenzo, skilled in knowledge of the hu- 
man heart as translated by the human face, had 
seen the look of love which rested on his brother, 
and distinguished it from the look of gratitude 
bestowed upon himself, and now as he leaned 
silently against the tree, he was engaged ina 
stern internal combat of decisive character. 
Should the lofty spirit of honor, or the degraded 
spirit of selfishness, be the victor? He had a 
powerful claim to that loved hand which none 
other but himself could set aside. Twice had he 
saved that beautiful girl from death, and he felt 
that if he confessed his Icve, a sense of gratitude 
would compel Lucia to surrender herself to him 
forever. Should he speak, or be silent? To 
conceal his love would be the noblest act of self- 
abnegation, the most costly sacrifice man was ever 
called upon tomake. But the soul of the young 
Corsican was lofty, strong and pure. That he 
struggled and hesitated only showed that he was 
a man—that he vanquished his desires, and 
silently abdicated his claims in favor of his 
brother, proved that he was a Christian hero. 
He resolved to leave Lucia free, to seal his heart- 
throbs and endure his fate. 
Lucia gazed upon him with sad, wondering 
eyes. Twice he had saved her life, and yet he 
stood there stern, motionless, and apparently in- 
different. She was about herself to break the 
oppressive silence, when carriage containing 
her father and Nicola was rapidly driven up to 
the spot where she lay. : 
Guiseppe Montaldi -sprang from the vehicle, 
and passionately clasped his daughter in his 
arms; then, turning to Lorenzo, he said : 
“ Your brother tells me you alone are to be 
thanked as the preserver of my daughter’s life. 
Words cannot express my gratitude, but so long 
as my heart beats, you can count me as your 
truest friend. I am alone old man, with only 
my daughter to love and live for. A father’s 
blessing, his child’s gratitude, every happiness be 
yours through life. Heaven will reward you for 
your heroism.” ’ 
Lorenzo seized the old man’s hands, and kiss- 
ed them, unable to utter a word. 
Montaldi led his daughter to the carriage, 
closely followed by Nicola and Lorenzo, whom 
he invited to accompany them home. Nicola 
accepted the invitation, but his brother drew 


and hurried him into an explanation, almost be- 
fore he was aware of its abruptness and rash- 
ness. 


voice which suddenly stilled the beating of her 
heart, so deep and thrilling were its tones—“ Lu- 
cia, I love you! 
walked and rode—I have hunted your footsteps 


joy in the thought of dying with you. Now my 








spread Lorenzo’s face as she did so. 
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aught avail you, send this as atoken, and in any 
hour and at any place it will be regarded as a 
sacred talisman, and obeyed like a sovereign’s 
mandate ” 

Bowing low he drew back, and Lucia sank 
among the cushions weeping bitterly, for there 
was a tone of deep sadness in Lorenzo’s words 
which touched her woman’s heart. Her com- 
panions marvelled at her agitation. Nicola bit 
his lip and clenched his hands in an excess of 
jealousy, for he believed her tears to be caused 
by love of his brother, and despair at the idea of 
his returning to the monastery. 

“I will not tell him she loves him,” inwardly 
determined Nicola. ‘When he is once safe 
within the convent walls, she will forget him 
and learn to bestow her affection upon me. He 
is too weak-spirited for this bustling world, 
wholly unfitted to be her husband.” 

“Would he have treated you so ungenerous- 
ly ?” whispered Conscience ; and Nicola turned 
away his face from the weeping girl, batiling 
bravely with his sinful heart. Again he mur- 
mured to himself: 

“ No, I will not be sucha villain. To-night I 
will learn if she loves him. If it be as I suspect, 
he shall have her—come what may.”’ 

Having arrived at this manly determination, 

* Nicola’s brow cleared up, and he was able to 
converse with Lucia who had regained her com- 
posure. She began to talk with her usual grace 
and wit. Ever and anon, a shade stole over her 
face as she looked upon the sparkling ring, and 
the same shadow was reflected upon that of her 
companion. 

“The church wins a glorious prize when your 
brother becomes her minister,” said Lucia, en- 
thusiastically, while her face grew sad, and her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“T have some thoughts of following his ex- 
ample,” answered Nicola, watching her face 
closely ; and his heart throbbed wildly with joy 
when he saw her turn deadly pale, and heard her 
earnest exclamation : 

“Heaven forbid! You would mistake your 
vocation—you are fitted forthe world—he for 
the cloister.” 

Just then the carriage drew up at Montaldi’s 
house, in the Rue Cardinal. They entered it. 
It was like nearly all the Corsican houses, high, 
Narrow and dark, but fitted up with unusual 
taste and elegance. Lucia led the way into the 
parlor, where several stands of flowers, bird cages 
and a harp gave proof that the tastes of the lady 
ofthe mansion were as feminine within doors, as 
they were spirited without. 

Old Montaldi left them while he went to give 
orders for the burial of the poor animal that had 
80 nearly caused his mistress’s death. 

“Poor Florio!” sighed Lucia, “many a time 
he has carried me through the mountains so 
swiftly and easily, that I have scarcely envied 
the free flight of the eagle that soared above us.” 













A silence of some moments ensued. Nicola 
Wes so much agitated at being so near the lady 
of his love that he could not speak. Yet his joy 
was dashed with anxiety, and the latter feeling 


back, pleading an appointment with the abbot. 

Lucia bent forward, as he was leaving the 
side of the carriage, offering, as is the custom, 
her cheek to be kissed. A deadly paleness over- 


“Alas! dear lady,” he said ; “I am vowed to 
heaven—and lips of mine may never again, even 
in passing courtesy, salute the cheek of woman.” 

Then drawing a valuable ring from his finger, 


“Zucia!” he said, and there was that in his 


I have watched you when you 


like your shadow—I have listened to your sweet 
voice till my heart ached with a strange delight. 
And to-day, when I failed in saving your life, I 
felt no horror at the threatened fate, but only 


life and death are in your hands. Can you give 
mea ray of hope? Dare I hope that you will 
one day love me?” 
Frank and undisguised, though low and mur- 
mured, was the reply of the Corsican girl : 
“T love you already, Nicola.” ’ 
And the whisper had hardly passed her lips, 
when she felt herself claspedin the arms of her 
lover, while his kisses sealed the contract. 
“ Lucia, tell me once again that you love me, 
or I shall deem this a blissful dream doomed to 
asad awakening. My heart aches to hear the 
blessed.confirmation from your lips.” 
“Niegla, I love you with my whole heart and 
soul.” As the young girl made this confession, 
she hid her blushing face on the young man’s 
shoulder. ¢ 
Meanwhile a very different scene was passing 
far up among the mountains. Prostrate on the 
earth lay the form of young Lorenzo, and near 
him the stiffened carcass of the horse so lately 
full of life and vigor. Lorenzo, too, was lying as 
one who slept the last leaden sleep of death. 
Suddenly, however, he sprang to his feet, like a 
corpse galvanized into vitality by a powerful 
battery. 
“Jt shall not be!” he exclaimed, wildly. “I 
will go to her, and in passionate terms declare 
my love. She cannot prove insensible. I will 
appeal to her feelings—her sense of honor—her 
gratitude, and compel her to be mine. Yes, she 
shall be my bride, even if she give me her hand 
without her love.” 
“ Without her love!” 
The echo startled the unhappy young man. 
It sounded like a warning voice. 
“Twice saved by me, and yet lost to me for- 
ever!” he continued. “O, God! it is a bitter 
thing to bear.” 
So speaking, he threw himself down upon the 
grass again, and covered his face with his hands. 
He remained in this attitude for a few minutes, 
and then slowly raised his head. His face was 
deadly pale, and it seemed as if, in that brief, 
space of time, he had passed through years of 
misery, so many lines of sorrow were stamped on 
his hitherto clear, open brow. 
“ Virgin Mary! aid me in this struggle. And 
Thou, the Consoler, aid me to bear this cross. 
I have this day lost all that I cared for in the 
wide world. My future looks dark and drear, 
my heart is filled with despair. Would that I 





were dead, like this poor brute. is 





I repeat, is revolting to the feelings of a sensi- 
tive man like myself. . 
of hunting a man like a wild beast ! 


tom!” said Lorenzo, gravely. 
of human blood save in war or self-defence is 
dreadful to contemplate. Though, to us Corsi- 
cans, whose cradle-lullabies are songs of revenge, 
it is less startling than to strangers.” 





Ventre St. Gris! to think 


“Yes, this Vendetta is indeed a terrible cus- 
“ The shedding 


“Ah, mysfriend,” said the Frenchman, “ you 
mistake my meaning. It is not the actual shed- 
ding of blood that revolts me, but the manner of 
doing it.” . : 
“Explain yourself, chevalier?” said old Paoli 
Foscari; for he was a true Corsican, and little 
liked to hear the customs of his country censured 
and condemned by a foreigner. 
“T will, my general. A pinch of snuff, hein!” 
and with the finished grace of a courtier, Mon- 
trose passed his box to his friend and patron. 
“This is my plan, by which the vile—pardon, 
my general—the fearful Vendetta shall be abol- 
ished. A man has killed another, the death must 
be avenged, good! we agree in our premises. 
Now, my good friend, let a friend or relation 
seek out the murderer—it is but a bagatelle—it 
is but casting your glove in the man’s face—and 
voila! an affair of honor! You meet him, de- 
liberately pass your sword through him—et voila 
Vaffaire fini—the matter is ended.” 
“ That is a novel way, chevalier, of getting rid 
of a sanguinary custom,” said Lorenzo. 
“Novel, but infallible. The end is the same 
in either case; but my method has the recom- 
mendation of being excessively genteel. To be 
perforated with a small-sword is a fate worthy off 
a gentleman—to die by a shot from a blunder- 
buss, fired perhaps from behind a stone wall— 
Ji donc? it is not to be thought of without re- 
pugnance.” 
“Blood is shed, chevalier, homes are made 
desolate, by your fashion, as by ours,” said 
Lorenzo. 
“ Diantre! I know that, but it is strange that 
you can’t perceive the difference. Give me leave. 
Now, according to your barbarous custom, a man 
kills another in a, fit of ill-temper, jealousy, or 
what not. The murderer is compelled to fly—is 
obliged to either imprison himself in his house 
like a rat in his hole, with a cat watching him at 
the mouth of it, or he takes to the mountains 
where it is very damp, windy and disagreeable. 
In the latter case, he is tracked day and night, 
like a wolf, and in the end is brutally shot or 
stabbed. Peste! the idea makes me shudder.” 
“ How does your plan benefit the case ?”” ask- 
ed Lorenzo, colilly. 
“Let me explain once more, if I have not al- 
ready made myself understood, my friends. The 
deed is done. A friend or relation vows to avenge 
the dead. Consequently he steps up to monsieur 
the murderer, treads on his toes, gently strikes 
him on the cheeks, or gives a mortal insult in 
some other polite and high bred | goanner. The 
insult must needs be resented, sing, P @ to meet ; 








numbered various of its most distinguished 
members as martyrs to a long descended and 
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THE SOMNAMBULIST. 
BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Tux family of Frederick Von Bruner had 


hereditary gout. Only one of this noble family 
remained, in the person of Frederick, who, while 
he inherited the fine qualities and handsome 
features of his ancestors, was suspected, by his 
family physician, who had watched the symptoms 
of his father and brothers, to be marked out for 
the samo fate, unless the most vigorous measures 
were taken to prevent the insidious attacks of 
the enemy. ‘To avert this misfortune, Dr. Ebert 
ordered his patient to the baths of Wiesbaden. 
Unfortunately, Frederick, although of aristo- 
cratic birth, was poor; his sole possessions being 
an army officer’s pay, an old lawsuit, as old and 
intricate as little Miss Flyte’s chancery case, 
and the reversionary interest so deplorable in 
the dreaded gout. To amend these undesirable 
deficiencies in his fortunes, Frederick might, 
hike other young men, have been tempted to 
visit the baths for the express purpose of entrap- 
ping some unwary heiress. With his youth, un- 
blemished name, aristocratic appearance and 
singular beauty, it would have been no hard 
task to find himself a wife, not onl¥ among the 
rich parvenues that frequent the baths, but in 
the more exclusive haunts of aristocratic wealth. 
But vain were the advances of either of these 
ranks to the handsome young German. Fred- 
erick’s heart had long been in the sole posses- 
sion of tae daughter of an old neighbor of the 
Von Bruners, who, though lacking the patrician 
von to his name, was possessed of a large fortune, 
of which Mademoiselle Minna was sole heiress. 
Frederick, with the g Ifish s 0 
youth, would have been truly glad, had Minna 
inherited only a bare competency. He could 
not bear to be accused of mercenary purposes, 
which his heart acquitted him fully of meditating. 
‘So, with the timidity, it is true, of one who seeks 
alliance with wealth, yet with the secret con- 
sciousness that his character and p ought 
to overbalance any defect of fortune, he laid the 
case before Mr. Engel. 

The father of Minna respected—nay, loved 
Frederick Von Bruner. Moreover, he coveted 
the patrician prefix, and thought that Madame 
Von Bruner would sound extremely well, when 
he spoke of his daughter ; but his desire for a 
wealthy son-in-law overtopped all this. He could 
not, however, fail of admiring the generosity of 
the lover, while he deprecated his ic mag- 
nanimity in offering to renounce all that the 
young lady might have in expectation. M. 
Engel was fifty — Frederick but twenty-two. 
The former smiled, and thought in all proba- 
bility, the young man would learn wisdom, as 
he had himself with advancing years. 

“ After all, my dear Von Bruner,” he said, in 
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place on the road to Wiesbaden, he was sur- 
prised to encounter both Minna and her father 
The young lady had not yet found out her father’s 
object in taking her thither, but the seniors soon 
found that their purpose was the same. 
visited Dr. Efendahl on their arrival, and he 
imparted to them what his own eyes had wit- 
nessed ; the nightly entrance of Frederick at a 
late hour, into one of the most notorious gam- 
bling houses in the city. 


as an older friend. 
this night if you wish ic.” 
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Both 


“Have you spoken to kim?” asked Ebert. 
“Thave not. I preferred consulting with you 
I will accompany you both 


“This night it must be,” said M. Engel, 

“ since I can no longer conceal—after to-morrow 
at least—my object in coming here, from my 
daughter. She will be expecting, of course, a 
cal! from Von Bruner the moment that our ar- 
rival at Wiesbaden transpires.” 

“ This night then, at ten, we meet here again.” 
Minna sat in her room at the hotel, wondering 
what had become of her father, and why Fred- 
erick did not call. She dared not venture out; 
and altogether the morning passed very uncom- 
fortably. When her father at length appeared, 
he was silent and abstracted. She begged him 
to go out with her, but he entreated her to re- 
main within for this day at least, until the pur- 
pose for which he came should be accomplished. 
“ After that, you shall be as gay as you please,” 
he said, with a smile, which did not seem to 
come from the heart. He remained with her 
until nearly ten, and then, asking her to sit up 
for him, he went out. Little did Minna dream 
where he was going, or what was his object. 
“Frederick Von Bruner had been growing 
strong and healthful under the influence of the 
waters. The only inconvenience he experienced 
was a stronger inclination to sleep. On this 
evening particularly, he found it impossible to 
resist, and had retired before ten, profoundly 
sleepy and tired, and before the clock struck, he 
was perfectly oblivious of all around him. Not 
even the image enshrined in his deepest affec- 
tions had power to keep him from slumber. 
While he thus lay, the three gentlemen were 
leaving Dr. Efendahl’s house. They approached 
the apartments most usually attended by the 
better sort of gamesters, and on entering, they 
placed themselves in a situation from whence 
they could see every table, but were screened 
from observation by the players. Every face 
was unfamiliar. The young and old were alike 
there; the experienced cheat and the “ pigeon ” 
he was about to pluck. Dr. Ebert gave a tri- 
umphant glance at his friend, as if he believed 
him mistaken. Efendahl interpreted the glance, 
and merely said, “ wait!” 

They did wait. Precisely at eleven, a figure, 
in every respect like that of Frederick entered 
the room, and approached a certain table. The 
players made way for him, and he sat down and 
commenced to play. He exhibited the most 
perfect self-p ion, appeared fully occupied 
with the game, and showed little or no emotion 
at either winning or losing. * 

At this point, M. Engel entreated his friends 
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Till the sun sank beneath the waves, and the 
moon hung like a broad silver shield in the heav- 
ens, Lorenzo wrestled bravely with his sorrow 
and despair. The landscape, of late so beauti- 
fal and bright, seemed dark and chilled; the 
foaming sparkling torrent only gave to the strick- 
en man a sad, moaning murmur. With pale 
face, swimming eyes, and faltering footsteps, the 
young man rose and returned to the home of his 
fathers, broken in spirit and heavy at heart. 





CHAPTER IV. 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


SEATED ata table in a dull room called the 
library, in a house situated in a narrow street, 
were three men, one of whom alone, Lorenzo 
Foscari, is known to the reader. The other two 
must be introduced. That old man with gray 
hair,contrasted with bright, black, hawk-like eyes, 
dressed in a garb of rich green velvet, is Paoli 
Foscari, the father of Lorenzo and Nicola. His 
companion was a man of about thirty-five years 
of age, though his fine complexion, set off by 
flowing flaxen curls, made him appear much 
younger. His dress was striking—the very height 4 
of the Parisian fashion of that day—blue velvet 
coat embroidered with silver, white vest richly 
trimmed with gold lace, rich lace cravat, with 
ruffles at the wrists, blue velvet small clothes, 
with knots of crimson ribbon at the knees, and 
high heeled shoes, the latchets of which were 
secured by diamond buckles. A very long and 
slender rapier completed his equipment The 
Chevalier Eugene de Montrose was a French- 
man, an exquisite and a gambler. He had come 
to the island several years ago, apparently with 
no object in life but to play cards and fight duels 
Paoli Foscari accidentally fell in with him, and 
ina very short space of time he became the 
friend of the family, a prime favorite, having in- 
gratiated himself with old Foscari, by his skill at 
cards, the grace of his manners, and his ability 
to sing a good song and tell a good story. We 
shall leave the chevalier to develop his own 
character in the conversation which fullows. 

Lorenzo had just finished detailing to his fath- 
er the account of the deaths of Stephano Colonna 
and his affianced bride, Andrea Seroni. 

“Ah! mon dieu!” said the chevalier, taking a 
pinch of snuff, from a jewelled box. “ Mais, mon 
cher, this is shocking—revolting !”” 

“Shocking, if you will, chevalicr,” replied 
Lorenzo, “ but as to its being revolting!) Think 
of the high courage of that young girl, and her 
sad death.” 

“ Revolting to a man of my refined tastes, and 
exquisite sensibilities, mon cher,” flourishing a 
delicately-scented handkerchief, and wiping off a 
few grains of the aromatic dust which had settled 
on his jabot. 

“Why so?” asked old Foscari, suddenly 
wheeling his chair so as to face his interlocutor. 

“ Youknow my sentiments, general,” said the 
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weapon of his adversary rni*ciean “efi ug Ae 
body, like a dindon roti impaled by the spit of a 
cunning cuisinier-—the dead is avenged, and the 
evil doer dies in the most improved style of dis- 
mis The victor withdraws his weapon, wipes 
every Stain from its polished mirror, and walks 
off feeling like a chevalier and a gentleman, and 
not like an assassin, which must surely be the 
case when he has shot his enemy like a dog, as 
counselled by the sanguinary code of your Ven- 
detta. Aha! I heard of your bloody custom in 
la belle France, and forthwith I resolved to ex- 
patriate myself, to turn my back upon her sunny 
shores, having for my mission to reform the 
abuses of this pretty but savage island, or perish 
in the attempt. Fifteen men have I pinked 
already. You do not improve—the Vendetta 
rages still. Jforbleu! I must exert myself.” 

While speaking, the mercurial chevalier had 
sprang from his seat and was gaily flourishing 
his glittering rapier, when a servant entered. 

“Signor Montaldi craves to speak with Signor 
Paoli Foscari, in all honor and amity.” 

“What say you, varlet!” cried old Foscari, 
half-rising from his seat. 

The message was repeated by the young ser- 
vant, but he kept near the door. A flush passed 
over the old man’s face. 

“ Bid him begone, and darken not my thres- 
hold !” 

The youth was departing, but a sign from Lo- 
renzo restrained him. 

“Aspettate (wait)! said Lorenzo. 

“Let him go, Lorenzo,” cried Foscari. “Or 
stay, his presumption deserves chastisement. 
By Heaven! I will drive my dagger through 
his false heart.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.| 





WEBSTERIAN. 

Mr. Speaker,” said Ezekiel Webster, some 
twenty-seven years ago, in the House of Repre 
sentatives of New Hampshire, ‘‘we have heard 
from our infancy of the exorbitant system of tax- 
ation in England, and of the oppressive weight 
with which it presses her population. It is true 
that no people ever bore burdens like hers. Her 
system of taxes is felt severely in every branch 
of her industry—agricultural, commercial, and 
manufactaring. It bears with a load almost in- 
supportable. It treads upon her people with the 
weight of an elephant with a war-castle upon 
his back.”—Boston Journal. 





LOOK AT HOME, 

“John,” said a clergyman to his man, “ you 
should become a tetotaller, you have been driok- 
ing again today.” “ Do you never take a dro 

x A ? P 


yoursel’, meenister?” ‘* Yes, John; you must 
look at your circumstances and mine!” “ Varra 
true, sir,” says John; “ but can you tell me how 


the streets of Jerusalem were kept so clean?’ 
“No, John, I cannot tell you that!’ “ Weel, 
sir, it was just because every one kept his afn 
door clean.”’— Vermont Eagle. 
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There is an aristocracy of rags, as there is an 





Frenchman. “ This custom of blood revenge is, 


Tee <itnesses, 
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unbelief of which everybody can peruse. 

that grew in the sapling. 

Pe Always do as the. com Asan. but.~+ 
Mmentalists despise, until they in their turn be- 
come philosophers.” 

“When I become cold-hearted and selfish like 
that, may I cease to live!” exclaimed Fred. 

Engel smiled. “I will give you my daughter, 
my dear Von Bruner, on condition of your accu- 
mulating a sufficient property.” 

“And your estimate of what that ought to 
be is—” 

“To any other man than yourself, I should 
say, seventy-five thousand dollars; but so much 
do I like you, my dear fellow, so well satisfied of 
your ability to make my daughter happy, that in 
your case I will say only forty thousand. When 
you can give me proof that you possess this sum, 
Minna shall be yours.” 

And so, with this very consoling prospect be- 
fore him, Von Bruner set off for Wiesbaden. 
An interview with Minna gave him the assurance 
that her heart, at least, was untouched by the 
supreme selfishness which he attributed to the 
father; and hope, which seldom deserts the 
young, still lingered with both. 

Dr. Ebert had a friend at Wiesbaden—a med- 
ical man, to whom he gave a letter of recom- 
mendation. He did this, because he thought he 
would be a valuable acquaintance to the young 
man, as well as a reliable practitioner in case of 
illness. Atthe same time he expressed a wish 
that Dr. Efendahl should write to him from 
time to time, his opinion of the efficacy of the 
baths upon Frederick’s constitution. 

The doctor did even more thanthis. He took 
a strong interest in his friend’s patient, and in- 
vited him very frequently to his home, where he 
endeavored to make him as easy and happy as 
possible. He also wrote often to Dr. Ebert, and 
detailed his views upon the character as well as 
the physical organization of Von Bruner. These 
letters, or the sum of them, Dr. Ebert often im- 
parted to Minna Engel, who was a great favor- 
ite of his. After an absence of some months 
however, on the part of Frederick, he received 

one from his friend, which we will y-ermit to tell 

its own story. 





“My pear Esert :—From the praises which 
I have voluntarily bestowed on your friend, you 
will not expect me to send you anything of a 
condemnatory character. Believe me, I grieve 
to do so; but hoping that you will have some 
influence upon him, I feel bound to tell you that 
M. Von Bruner isa gamester! You will be 
shocked, I know; as from the perfect confidence 
you have seemed to repose in me, I cannot think 
you would have withholden so important a par- 
ticular, had you known it. Of course, I make 
no such statement without having proofs— proofs 
which I will show you at any time, through your 
own vision. I can only add—come and see. 

“ Yours as ever, EFENDARL.” 

Dr. Ebert received this intelligence with a sor- 
row that indicated how sincerely he had been 
attached to Frederick. Through means of one 
of those gossiping creatures who infest watering 
places, the same story reached M. Engel at the 





aristocracy of stars and garters.— Jerrold. 





same time; and at the doctor’s second stopping. 


Frederick shook his head incredulously. 
~ +hig fresh, 
iscreet person is like an unsealed letter 


oe (alt 
her own'sight,” he answie mus+ ha soaand 


to remain exactly where they were, until he 
should return with his daughter. Dr. Ebert ex- 




























































































































It is not easy to straighten in the oak the crook 


postulated, but to no purpose. : 
be <TSRRIN, “Of wat ae Sane, i758, 
been arte. ompkins, confidential clerk in the 
his employer 8 Mark Levy, in New York, has 
here is a deficiency With my embezzled 
dollars. 


time he returned with her, tole” 


her. 


these people are confirmed gamesters. Now, lcok 
at the third table, and tell me who sits there upon 
the right ?” 

She looked, shrieked and fainted. Her father 
carried her out, and put her into a carriage. As 
soon as he saw her revive, he left her in her own 
room with her maid, and zeturned to his friends. 
In the next momefif 
and was just grasping the arm of Frederick, 
when he was arrested in the motion by a smart 
tap on his own. 
Professor Paul, the most distinguished physiolo- 
gist of Germany, and an acquaintance of his own. 
Shaking Engel warmly by the hand, he apolo- 
gized for his roughness by saying : 


He is in a somnambulic state, and would die 
instantly if suddenly awakened. 
him here for several nights, and have trembled 
lest some sudden shock should kill him at once. 
He drew Engel off into a corner, gave him a 
dissertation upon somnambulism, and while the 
two mortified physicians listened somewhat 
sullenly to his long-winded explanations, it was 
interrupted by an unusual confusion. 

“What is the matter ?” asked the visitors. 

“ The bank is broken,” answered a gentleman 
near them, and, pointing to Frederick, he added, 
“ the fortunate winner is that young man.” 

Perfectly calm and unmoved, Von Bruner was 
seen to gather up his winnings, putting them 
carefully in his pocket, and leave the house with- 
out a word. 

The ne 
freshed. 

pockets unusually heavy, and hastened to ascer- 
tain the cause. Gold, notes and checks were 
successively taken out, until in his rapid count- 
ing he numbered sixty thousand dollars! 
lately, he had been exceedingly puzzled with 
regard to money; sometimes finding 
sometimes less, than he imagined he possessed. 
It had not only puzzled, but troubled him ; but 
having no one to talk to about it, he had tried 
to think he was mistaken as to the fact. 
erto there had been only small sums, either 
missed or gained; but now he was perfectly con- 
founded. 
surprised at the apparition of M. Engel, followed 
by the trio of physicians. 


Perfectly unconscious of the character of the 
place, she saw in the gayly decorated and bril- 
liant room, only an ordinary party, amusing 
themselves with cards, until her father undeceived 
She was startled and troubled that he 
should have brought her hither, and urged him 
to suffer her to go home. 


“One 


“ That 


place, Professor Paul undertook to cure him of 
his somnambulism ; and the result was a speedy 
marriage with Minna Engel, cordially agreed 
to by her father, and rejoiced in by his three 
medical friends, and we trust also by the reader. 


moment, Minna. This is a ‘hell,’ and 


@ strode up to the table, 


Looking round, he discovered 


young man must not be disturbed. 


I have studied 


xt morning he rose late and unre- 
Putting on his clothes, he found his 


Often, 


more, 


Hith- 


While he was in this state, he was 


An explanation took 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ANTICIPATION. 
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BY LENA LYLE. 
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The twilight has departed, 
And coming is the night, 
The brilliant stars are sparkling, 
Those gems of radiant light. 
But ah, Ae oft has told me, 
That even starry gleams 
Could never, never rival 
My dark eye’s sparkling beams. 


I’m waiting for his coming, 
I know he’ll soon be here; 
O, cease, fond heart, this beating! 
How has he grown so dear? 
The rose is on my bosom, 
The rose he bade me wear, 
My tresses are unbraided, 
He says it loeks more fair. 


I wonder why he tarries, 
Tis really very late! 
He said at half past seven, 
And now ’tis almost eight! 
I do declare Ill chide him, 
And angrily I'll talk,— 
Hark! there, I here his footstep, 
He’s coming up the walk. 


0, let me haste to meet him, 

I cannot chide him now, 
For I feel his earnest kisses 

On lip, and cheek, and brow. 
0 tenderly he folds me 

Close to his manly heart, 


We had met no more to part.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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As he whispers, “ Would, my darling, 


THE FOUNDER OF A CITY. ~ 


tide of emigration carried him with it, to’the 
mouth of Couoy Creek, on the Susquehanna, 
near the present site of Bainbridge, in Lancaster 
county. Here, amidst the terrors of a frontier 
life, Esther preserved the calm dignity which 
became her so well. ; 

The Indians came to her house, with inten- 
tions of mischief in every look and motion. 
The quiet, peaceful, yet lofty air that she wore 
towards them, disarmed them completely. They 
sat at her table and ate her salt, and forever 
after, she was safe from their attacks. But this 
was not when her husband was at home; and 
there was no bond admitted by the tribe, so it 
seemed, to protect him from their assaults. They 
summoned him near his house, tied him fast to a 
mulberry tree, and left him momentarily expect- 
ing them to return and despatch him by some 
horrible mode of death. 

With the step and air of a princess, Esther 
walked through the entire band as they were re- 
turning, probably to perform their work upon 
him, and with her own hands cut loose the cord 
that bound her husband to the tree, and led him 
in triumph to the house. A simple kindness to 
one of them, a glass of wine to a sick girl, 
brought the whole tribe to regard her as an em- 
anation from the good Spirit. 

“When I die, Esther, I—” 

“ Hush, dear John !” 

“Nay, heat me, dearest; it will come no 
sooner for speaking of it. When I die, let me 
be buried under that tree where your courage, 
my precious wife, saved me from a cruel death.” 
It was mournful to hear her husband speak of 
dying. Latterly she had had strange thoughts 
of death for herself. She could not bear to 
think of leaving the green earth, this quiet, beau- 
tiful spot, where two happy years had made her 
forget her once desolate condition. She looked 








“ Axp if I make a home in these western 
wilds, who is there to share the lot of the lonely 
rant ?”’ 
“i you ask whg, John Harris * Are there 
not lonely women here—women who have left 
native country, with high hopes of useful- 
‘and happiness here, only to find them blasted 
on their val—women whose ability and en- 
ergy but a shadow of an impetus, to make 
them the ornaments of these wilds as you call 
them, instead of the clogs which they are now 
forced to remain ?”” 

“No doubt, no doubt; but you forget that I 
am even past middle age, that I have no wealth 
(that is yet to be gained), and moreover that such 
is my disposition that I would not marry an 
angel who did not love me—I mean love me 
truly for myself alone, and not to escape from 
these ills which you say women unhappily 
experience here.” 

“Certainly not; I would not counsel such a 
proceeding as that. Iam as strenuous in favor 
of love marriages as you can be ; and sincerely 
hope that you will not marry one of these stray 
damsels, unless you can declare unequivocally 
that refer her to all the world.” 

“J never saw but one such, Esther, and she, 
alas! is far beyond my hope. On the passage 
from England, I did hope that she regarded we 
with something like friendship; but since our 
landing, she treats me with the indifference of 2 








ng = win | anes COMipanion “SAW” it 
wonderingly; and he mused in silence for some 
minutes. Then, as he raised his eyes to hers, 
he saw there a truth, a sincerity, a nobleness, 
such as he had once believed rarely, if ever, 
existed in woman. All at once he knew, just as 
if it had been revealed to him, that he might 
rely upon her love for him, and that once given, 
it would never be recalled. 

Little, however, did Esther Say realize this. 
She had not dreamed that she was the woman 
whom he had described as showing him more 
than common regard. On board the ship, she 
was a ministering spirit to all that seemed ill or 
homesick ; and as John Harris appeared dull 
and depressed, she catindelllice cheerful cares 
to him also; brightening up his gloomy face by 
a word of cheer, but never thinking any more 
than now, that she had attracted more than a 
passing notice from him. 

Esther Say was a lonely woman. Brothers 
and sisters she never had ; but from her earliest 
memory her father had been her sole relative. 
When he died, England became a wilderness to 
her, and she gladly became one of the little 
band who followed the western star. No fixed 
purpose had she in this. Her only motive was 
to change the dreary, monotonous life which her 
father’s death imposed on her. From the mo- 
ment that she went on shipboard, until she landed 
in America, she was conscious of a strange ex- 
hilaration throughout her whole being. Never 
ill, she was ever watchfal of others being so; 
and her name rang through the vessel as that of 
a benefactress to all. 

That the shy and silent man who stood before 
her now, should have singled her out from the 
others whose fresh, young, blooming cheeks be- 
trayed their fair English blood, while hers was 
pale olive, through which the roses scarcely ever 


at her husband, and tears came into her eyes. 
Within the last few months, she had lain 
awake, night after night, thinking of her own 
death. But until this hour, she had not named 
it to him. Her saddest thought was that she 
must leave him. It had been late in life that 
John Harris had loved at all; but the sentiment 
once cherished in his heart, death itself could 
not destroy. Esther well knew this, and she 
trembled to think how soon death might part 
them on earth. 

It was not thus to be. The next morning 
after this conversation was one that might herald 
in some glad event. There was nota cloud in 
the clear blue, July sky, as it bent lovingly over 
the Susquehanna, clear and blue as itself. The 
tree tops boweil to the western breeze that came 
laden with fragrance on the senses. There was 
joy and gladness under the roof of John Harris ; 
for on that bright morning the first white child 
born west of the Conewago Hills, drew its first 
breath, and now lay by Esther’s side. 

Soon the star of prosperity shone brightly 
upon the wedded pair. The Indians, grown 
friendly to the man whom they once sought to 
kill, brought their richest and most valuable furs 
for him to purchase, and in this sort of trade he 
grew rich. His storehouses were filled to over- 
flowing with these articles, and his whole time 


ler ofa great city 1Ké Hirrisburg; but so it 
was. But future honors sank before future good- 
ness in the high-minded Esther Harris. Noth- 
ing could give her child so fair a patent of no- 
bility, as to have his father’s simple goodness 
and beauty of life reflected in his own. Such a 
mother could hardly fail of having a good son. 
The younger John Harris grew up a rare youth; 
and Esther may be pardoned if she was deeply 
proud of his talents and acquirements. He had 
attained to an age when the allurements of the 
world are hardest to resist; but they failed, and 
his youth was as the type of his pure, unsullied 
manhood. 

The elder Harris had been long subject to fits 
of depression. Notwithstanding the perfect 
harmony and beauty of his domestic relations, 
the even tenor of Esther’s calm and innocent 
life, and the rare promise of his son, there 
brooded over the moody Englishman a cloud as 
from that fated November sky which it is said is 
doomed to behold the self-destruction of so many 
of his countrymen. The same feeling of doubt 
which made him incredulous as to his acceptance 
by Esther Say in her youth, now troubled him in 
regard to the continuance of her love. A mor- 
bid melancholy pervaded the whole tone of his 
mind, and rendered him unfit for society and 
sometimes insensible to the tenderest cares of 
his devoted wife. 

He told her he must die; and from his man- 
ner she was led to dread that already he might 
have decided how and when. But Esther, 
though doomed to lose her husband, was spared 
the deeper grief she had feared. Slowly, but 
surely, John Harris yielded to decay, and just 
before he left her, his soul resumed its hope. A 
look of infinite peace and joy lighted up the 
dying features, and all was over. More than 
ever the mother and son were now united. He 
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dissension and strife at home? 
should lawyers be expected to know the business 
and interests of the whole people, better than 
anybody else t 


In short, why 


There are some men whom it is impossible to 


spoil by making lawyers of them, and these gen- 
erally make useful and intelligent members of 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Reaper.—The moment one king dies, his heir is bm J 
fally and absolutely, without any coronation cerem: “A 
Evma B.—For Eau de Millefleurs, mix in a pint an 
half of rectified spirits of wine, eight ounces of aan 
flower-water, two drachms each of spirits of jasmine 
and essence ot, and Veeck drachm of essence 
of lavender. Keep it in a coo! 5 
Inpex The first oumner of the London Times appeared 
January 1, 1788. we 
.—There is a prevailing belief, in some pa: 
ag) spare that the milk from & white cow is much 
poorer than at of a brown one. It is an entirely er- 
roneous notion. 
A Youra Housexerrrr.—When milk LA --3 J het 
heat of the weather, it ma! be resto! pl a 








t, half a teaspoonful of car- 
ase: aa soul "ibe ‘found sufficient for a pint 
of milk. Sas 

ULEIN.—Th t's Us y is a vast of 
Fa asalltic - m4 county of Antrim in ange 
L. D., Fh ing, L. I., N. ¥.—We do not pretend to 


advice on m subjects. ‘ 
Miss Janz B., Lowell, .—The Ttalian afijective Arioee 

literally signifies airy. In music, the word is he oa 
verbally ; and when a passage is marked arioso, Se 
in the manner of an air, as contradisti é from 
recitative. Applied to —— music, arioso sig 

a sus \—a vocal style. 

bd Bums." The Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn, is a plant 
ranked by Linngeus in the genus Mimosa, and Li fips 
botanists made a distinct genus. Of the flowers of one 
@ species of Acacia, the Chinese make a yellow dye which 


bears washing in silks, and produces a beaut! color 
o r. 
Rowance Reavgs.—The remains of Ariosto repose in the 


Benedetto, in the poet’s native 
ers aot the 6th of June, and was bu- 


attended only by the monks who volunteered to do 
honor to his remains. ore years later, vin —n 
church was rebuilt, Agostino Mosti of wi _ 
his youth had studied under Ariosto, raised a _ . 
some monument to his memory, in the chapel, hk a 
is on the right of the grand altar, to which spot the 
poet’s bones were transferred with t munity. 
‘Ariosto’s remains were finally removed in 1612, and 
were deposited in the chapel on the left of the grand 
altar, << a more mag’ than the 
first, was erected over the tomb, by the poet’s grand- 
nephew, Lodovico Ariosto. 
Pe mel per Rosetta stone was captured from the 
French in Egypt by the British army in 1801, and was 
presented to the British Museum by George In. 








THE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 
Congress has just adjourned, after a compara- 
tively short session of about seven months dura- 
tion. Heretofore, what is called the long session, 
has usually terminated in August, instead of 
June, as it has the present year. Members of 
the House of Representatives being chosen for 
a term of two years, that is the constitutional 
duration of Congress. The term commences 
on the 4th of March, and ends on the next 4th 
of March but one succeeding. There is a reg- 
ular session of Congress in every year, com- 
mencing on the first Monday in December, 





Cong There are also, occasionally, mem- 


bers who have been brought up in the walks 
of trade, manufactures, or agriculture, whose 


knowledge and experience are of great value in 
the proper direction of public business. But 
these men are too prone to shrink back from the 
positions for which they are fitted, and give place 
to noisy, superficial lawyers, whose ignorance of 
the true interests of the country and shallow 
self-conceit, are allowed to take precedence, and 
stamp the national legislation with folly and im- 
providence. The predominance of such men in 
the halls of Congress is getting to be a crying 
evil of late years, and the remedy lies with the 
people themselves. From the same cause spring 
the disgraceful brawls and silly displays of soda- 
pop valor that have marked the latter sessions 
of Congress. No one who will look at the his- 
tory of the past, can fail to perceive that there 
has been a great falling off in the character of our 
public men, both on the score of talents and dig- 
nity of conduct. In former times such men as 
Webster, Calhoun, Choate, Clay, Wright and 
Forsyth, took the lead in Congress, and gave 
dignity and character to the public deliberations. 
Look at the men who now hold sway in either 
branch of the national legislature, and see what 
a falling off there is from the men of former 
days. Not only is the standard of public men 
much lower now than then, but, with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. Seward, of New York, and 
Mason, of Va., in the Senate, and Messrs. 
Stephens, of Ga., Campbell, of Ohio, and 
Houston, of Alabama, in the House, there is 
scarcely a man in either branch, fit to be named 
in connection with the distinguished statesmen of 
other days. 
And yet the machinery of government moves 

on, restrained by the limitations of our admir- 
able constitution from doing much mischief, and 
often productive of much good, by reason of the 

manner in which its fitful action is overruled by 

the vigor and energy of the country’s growth. 

The people of the United States are thoroughly 
republican, and so is the national legislature. 
Free discussion, and the will of the majority, 
prevail in either branch, and this reconciles the 
people even to bad legislation, for they are con- 
scious of the power to call the legislators to ac- 
count at the ballot box, and discharge them from 
the public service, should they prove incorrigible 
in wrong, or abject in stupidity. As to the jar- 
ring and contention which take place in Congress, 
there is very little danger to be apprehended 
from them. As the elemental strife serves to 
purify the natural atmosphere, so the war of 
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m each State is so regulated, that 
one third of the Senate retires from office at the 
end of each Congress, their places being filled 
by new elections. By this arrangemen 
biennial Cong is posed of eel 
house, newly elected, and of a senate consisting 
of two thirds old members, and one third newly 
chosen. 

The cause of the long session which has just 
terminated heing so much shorter than usual, 
is, the different mode of payment which now 
prevails. Formerly the members of each branch 
were paid eight dollars per day, for the number 
of days which Congress was in session. Now 
they are paid three thousand dollars per year, 
whether the session be long or short. The 
change was introduced two years ago, and its 
practical effect has been to induce a more prompt 
attention to b , and a shorten- 
ing of the session. The same change was in- 
troduced in the mode of paying the members of 
the Massachusetts legislature, last year, and with 
a like good effect. A very large amount of busi- 
ness was tr ted by Cong at the late 
session, probably larger than has ever before 
been done during the same length of time since 
the foundation of the’ government. Notwith- 
standing the great consumption of time in the 
adjustment of the Kansas question, all the usual 
public business has been disposed of, several im- 
portant questions attended to, such as the ad- 
mission of new States, and the adjustment of 
controversies with foreign governments, and a 
greater number of private bills for the relief of 
individuals passed, than was ever before acted 
upon at one session. 

In looking at the elements of which Congress 
is composed, our readers will be struck with the 
very large proportion of lawyers which obtain 
in the two branches. By far the larger part of 































rushed to sight, was something very strange to 
think of; and if her blush showed that she did 
dwell a moment upon its probability, her after 
paleness as truly showed that the thought was 
transient. 

But Esther Say, with her pale cheek and sable 
garb, had been the daily and nightly dream of 
Harris, ever since his foot pressed the wild 
shore ; and now he hastened to ask if indeed 
there was anything to hope. And Esther, with 
the truth and sincerity which was her great 
characteristic, accepted the whole burden of his 
hopes, wishes, and answered him most truly that 
he was dear to her desolate heart. 

They were married ; and the strong but un- 
obtrusive sense and judgment of Esther Say 
wrought marvels in the shy and silent Harris. 
From this time, he was a new being; ancon- 
scious perhaps of the invisible spell that had 
transformed him, but conscious enough of his 
new happi and the t that was about 
his daily hearth. 

From Chester County, Pennsylvania, the new 





who had been all in all to them, lay beneath the 
spreading branches of the mulberry tree where 
he had once faced a violent death. This time, 
Esther had walked with him tothe eternal river, 
but human love could go no further. 

With the calm dignity of his mother engrafted 
upon his manners, and his father’s rectitude of 
purpose, joined with his own indomitable per- 
severance and energy, John Harris, the younger, 
was well fitted to become the founder of a great 
city like Harrisburg. This destiny he fulfilled 
while his mother lived to hear of her son’s well- 
earned fame. An aged, but still capable and 
energetic woman, she accompanied him to the 
site of the new city, saw the work of his hands, 
and blessed him as the staff of her declining 
age. Then she returned to lay her bones be- 
neath the mulberry tree, beside the husband of 
her youth. The elder Harris died in 1748; but 
of his wife’s exact time of death we have no 
reliable record. 





The three great conquerers of the world are 
Fashion, Love and Death. 





the senate and house are members of the legal 
profession; probably three quarters at least. 
There are doubtless some advantages in this, as 
those who are acquainted with the profession of 
the law are better able to frame new laws under- 
standingly. But, on the other hand, this great 
preponderance of lawyers leads to a vast con- 
sumption of time in profitless debate, and ex- 
cludes from the natiénal legislature a large 
amount of valuable practical information and 
business experience, which merchants, manufac- 
turers and farmers might bring to the discharge 
of legislative duty. The evil of this too great 
infusion of the legal element in Congress, is ap- 
parent in the imprudent and ineffective legisla- 
tion which so often distinguishes the action of the 
general government. How should a body of 
lawyers be able to adjust the complicated ques- 
tions of a tariff, so as to raise a revenue fairly 

and justly, and extend government protection 

equally, to all the great interests of the country ? 

How should they understand the necessity or the 

proper means of fortifying and guarding the 





ctions and of factions in Congress, operates to 
s} break up the festering stagnation which breeds 
‘| corruption, and bring about a healthy exposure 

‘and denunciation of improper-motivés. Tew 


eat . the country’ require that 
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unanimity, 
-and meets the crisis with an unbroken front. 
Such was the case when both parties united 
to clothe General Jackson with full power 


claims upon France; when by an almost unani- 
mous vote, Congress placed the army and navy, 


President Van Buren, to repel the aggressions 
of Great Britain, on our north-eastern boundary, 
and when, without distinction of party, both 
houses concurred in appropriating men and 
means to carry on the Mexican war to a success- 
ful issue. These considerations show that (on- 
gress, though an expensive and a troublesome 
institution, is on the whole a very safe and very 
useful establish , and requires only to be 
carefully praned and weeded, to restore its former 
reputation for ability, integrity, and patriotism. 
THE PUBLIC LANDS, 

The lands belonging to the United States have 
been acquired by deed of cession from some of 
the older States, and by treaty with other powers, 
They constitute a vast and invaluable domain, 
and have thus far, and in the future will be, the 
chief element in the growth and extension of the 
Union. Up to the present period, the quantity 
of lands sold by the government, amounts to 
about three hundred and sixty-four million acres. 
The proper and judicious management of this 
vast national possession has been one of the most 
serious subjects that have engaged the attention 
of stat Occasionally wild sch have 
been started for distributing these lands among 
the States, or of giving them away to settlers, 
This policy has thus far been successfully re- 
sisted ; and the plan has obtained of disposing of 
the lands in moderate quantities,from time to time, 
as the wants of the country might require, and 
at prices so low as to bring them within the means 
of all enterprising and industrious persons. ‘This 
plan, with the addition of the privilege of pre- 
emption in favor of actual settlers, as detailed 
by us in a recent number of the Flag, has worked 
admirably thus far, in facilitating the settlement 
and promoting the rapid growth of the new 
States and Territories. The demagogue scheme 
of giving away the lands for nothing, would 
work badly, by removing from the settler all 
stimulus to industry and thrift in procuring 
the means to purchase his land, and thas entail- 
ing upon the new States a class of idle and 
worthless squatters, in place of the energetic and 
frugal population that now contribute so mate- 
rially to their growth and prosperity. Such a 
scheme would be a virtual abandonment of that 
care and control over the public lands, on the 
part of the government, which is so essential to 
the establishment of order and the preservation 
of peace in a newly settled region. It would, 
beside this, be a wanton sacrifice of an impor- 
tant and legitimate source of revenue to the 
general government, and to the extent of many 
millions of dollars, annually, render it necessary 














country against foreign invasion, or preventing 


to increase the taxes upon foreign importations. 
Of late years it has become quite common for 


‘ | subterfuge. 
as president, to enforce the settlertient of our just’ 


and treasury of the country at the disposal of 


interested parties to get up cunning contrivances 
for plundering the public of their lands, and to 
urge the same upon Congress, for adoption. Of 
this nature are the donations to railroad compa- 
nies, which from time to time are engineegyl 
through Congress, under the pretence of pro- 
moting internal improvements. The real object 
of the parties interested is to get up a great rise 
on their stocks by means of the land grant, and 
then sell out and pocket a large profit by the 
rise. With this end in view, these sharpers can 
afford to pay well for lobby influence, to get their 
bills through Congress, and do pour out their 
money quite liberally, as the corruption investi- 
gations of the last Congress showed. Those in- 
vestigations, by the way, although they resulted 
in the exposure and expulsion of several mem- 
bers of the House, were but a mere superficial 
affair, and did not begin to open the mass of 
corruption that lay buried beneath the acts of 
the thirty-third and thirty-fourth Congress. Had 
these iniquitous transactions been probed to the 
bottom, instead of being merely stirred up at the 
surface, blacker deeds would have been brought 
to light than any that were revealed, and other 
names implicated besides those of Matteson and 
his fellow-culprits. 
This reckless waste of the national domain to 
gratify the cupidity of interested parties, has 
lately taken a new form, and now assumes the 
shape of land grants for educational purposes. 
A wholesale grab-game of this kind is now pend- 
ing before Congress, and a short time since a 
petition was presented in the Senate, from the 
trustees of the Columbian College, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., who modestly ask for a grant of one 
hundred thousand acres of public land to be 
given tv their institution, promising in return to 
give tuition gratis, for four years, to three youths 
who shall be selected annually by the trustees of 
the public schools of Washington. When we 
come to consider that the quantity of land which 
these benevolent gentlemen ask for, is worth to- 
day, at the government price, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, the annual interest 
upoa which sum at the usual rate for land money 
in the west, ten per cent., would be twelve thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, and that the value of 
the tuition of three students for a full college 
course, is den three thousand dollars, it is very 
easy to see that the bargain which they propose 
to drive with Congress, would not be a very hard 
one for themselves, to say the least. It is equiv- 
alent to saying to Congress, “If you will give 
us twelve thousand five hundred dollars a year, 
we will give you in return three thousand per 
year.” Probably the Senate will say in reply to 
this very humble petition, ‘‘ The public lands are 
held in trust by the government, and cannot be 
given away for eleemosynary purposes ; but if we 
had any lands to give, we think we could make 
a better bargain for them than you propose.” 
These sly dodges for getting a fat slice of the 
public lands, under the guise of aiding educa- 
tion, internal improvements, and the like, ought 
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schemes are quite insidious ; and therefor! 

are all the more dangerous than the open auu 
above-board, “ vote-yourself-a-farm ” boys, who 
claim to divide the public lands among them- 
selves, and for themselves, without any sly 





THE BRITISH IN INDIA, 

The latest accounts from India do not indicate 
& speedy termination of the war which Great 
Britain is now waging against the natives of that 
country. The British papers speak of the rising 
of the Hindoos as a rebellion, and affect to con- 
sider them as very much in the wrong, and to 
look upon their conduct as entirely unjustifiable. 
But this self-righteous tone of the British press 
cannot hide the truth of history, which shows 
that for the last hundred and fifty years, Great 
Britain has been extending its power. over that 
country by a series of frauds, outrages, plunder- 
ings and treacheries, of the most disgraceful 
character ; that it has obtained and maintained 
dominion over that people, only by force, mark- 
ing its gradual progress from province to prov- 
ince, by fire and sword ; and has never ruled in 
that country with the consent of the natives and 
rightful proprietors and occupants of the soil. 
This being the case, the people of India are 
fully justified in their struggles to overthrow their 
oppressors, and drive them from the country. 
The war, on the part of the Hindoos, is in no 
sense a rebellion, but a national war in defence 
of their country and its liberty, against a 
tyrannical invader. 
The supercilious predictions of quickly crush- 
ing the rebellion, which the English journals in- 
dulged in at the first breaking out of the present 
struggle, have now given place to serious doubts 
whether India can be readily subdued. In the 
latest accounts from that country, the English 
say tha: they are pressed by rebellion upon every 
side, and that there are now three great armies 
in the field against them. They complain of a 
deficiency of troops, and that hostility is fast 
manifesting itself among the Sikhs and other 
native troops upon whom they have hitherto 
relied. Inthe midst of these dismaying pros- 
pects, they have an active summer campaign be- 
fore them, which must prove very destructive to 
the health of the invaders. Already they begin 
to complain that they cannot march twenty miles 
a day, while their enemies easily accomplish 
forty, and upon emergencies, sixty miles. All 
this looks bad for the invaders, and may well 
lead to a lowering of the haughty tone with 
which the English have heretofore boasted of 
their supremacy in India, and vaunted their 
ability to put down the rebels, promptly and 
effectuatly. 
In the prosecution of a war of resistance 
against their oppressors, it might naturally be 
supposed that the Hindoos would resort to any 
means, even the most unusual and desperate, to 
rid themselves of the foe ; but it does not appear, 
when the truth is known, that they have perpe- 
trated any of the barbarities upon their enemies, 
with which the English have charged them. 
Various residents and travellers in India, who 
have had opportunities to investigate the accounts 














































circulated by the British army, of savage 


lence upon prisoners, and mutilation of women Tt 
and children, perpetrated by the Sepoys, have | Louis | 
examined into these stories and found them to | almo 
be false. Mr. Layard, the celebrated English | rege’ 
traveller, and member of parliament, has recently | few » 
returned home from a tour in India, and states | good 
that in his visit to Lucknow and other localities | part. 
where the alleged outrages were said to have | betwe 
been perpetrated, he received assurances. on the api 
best authority, that these statements of barbarous —_ 
cruelty on the part of the ees towards Eng- a. ’ 
lish captives, were unfow . 

The tales of horrid massacres and matilations land. 
were invented by the British troops, to get up = 
sympathy for themselves in Europe, and exas . 
perate the civilized world against their enemies, | crow 4 
and also to cover up their own barbarous con- dasts:i 
duct towards the natives. The unbridled feroc- | she,» 
ity of the British soldiers towards an invaded _ 
enemy, is well known in the history of the world. = ' 
The people of the United States had vivid ox- = d 


perience thereof during the last war, when the 


British burned the capitol at Washington, and | per: 


committed other acts of dali 





and p 


the British name. That this ferocious license of 


1 | thas hi 
violence that have left an ineffaceable stigma upon | O¥e’ 


British soldiery has had full sway in India, dur- | tem -> 
ing the present war, is abundantly indicated even | hav. 
by the statements contained in the British ac- throne 


counts. The recent details of the plunder of | stric 
Lucknow, which were furnished by the special | day 
correspondent of the London Times, and gen- show 
erally copied in the papers of this country, ex- | ba! 
hibited the most disgraceful mutilation and de- Kk 
struction of works of art, and plundering ‘of | cla: 
private property, that was ever spread before the | 0U* \ 
eyes of the world. Nothing of the ravages of | Ut 
Goths or Vandals ever exceeded it; and yet | om’ 
these British invaders set themselves up as the | Pc’ 
civilizers of India, the guardians of pure relig- | for 
ion, and the chosen disseminators of Christian. | inter » 
ity! Nor should it be forgotten that Christian | in: 
England, “the bulwark. of our holy religion,” | th: 
has introduced into India the abominable custom | the 
of executing prisoners by blowing them from | ° 
the cannon’s mouth ; a practice which for fiend- dus 
ish barbarity, stands unequalled in the recent | be 
human slaughter. , how 
The present indications of the war in India | * 
are by no means favorable to the restoration of | & 
British supremacy there. The war at first was ‘ 
local, and confined to the military classes. The | “' 
measure of success which the earlier movements | &: 
met with, and the ability which has since been | ' 
exhibited, to check and impede the progress of |)’: 
the British arms, have rendered the hostile 4 


spirit general throughout Hindostan, and aroused 
it in all classes of the people. It is fast becom- 
ing a holy and a national war, instead of a war 
of caste and province. Religion is appealed to 
by the Indian leaders, and the most extensive 
efforts are now making to arouse and combine 
the whole people throughout India, in hostility 
to the enemy of their country. When the con- 
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* supplies; then the haughty invaders will begin 
to realize the magnitude and the hopelessness of 
the task which they have undertaken, and may 
possibly be driven to abandon the dominion 
which they have acquired by force and treachery. 





DIAMOND Dust. 

It is stated that the demand for diamond dust 
within five years has increased very materially, 
on of the i dd d for all arti- 
cles that are wrought by it, such as cameos, in- 
taglios, ete. Recently there has been a discovery 
made of the peculiar power of diamond dust 
upon it; it gives the finest edge to all kinds of 
cutlery, and will doubtless displace all other sub- 
stances for that purpose, It is well known that 
in cutting a diamond—the hardest substance in 
nature—the dust is placed on the teeth of the 
saw, to which it adheres, and thus prevents 
the instrument from making its way through 
the gem. To this dust, too, is to be attributed 
solely the power of art to make brilliants from 
rough diamonds ; from the dust is obtained the 
perfection of the geometrical symmetry, which 
is one of the chief beauties of the mineral, and | 
also that adamantine polish, which nothing can 
injure or affect, save a substance of its own 
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Tur Cost or Wan—Some of the papers 
are discussing the cost of a war with England. ; 
It is unworthy of consideration. The only 
question when we have trouble with a foreign 
power is—is war necessary .to the national hon- | 
or? If it be, then it matters not whether the 
cost amount to millions, billions, or trillions. 
There is not a man in America who would not 
be stripped of his all rather than see the flag of 
his country dishonored. 
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Tue oneatest Feat rer.—Mr. Rarey, the : 
great horse-tamer, has ded in subduing « 
zebra, an animal that has hitherto set at defiance 

authority of man. After that we expect to 
ear of his “ taming a shrew,” an exploit hith- 
erto confined to the stage. Why can’t Mr 
Huckett, who has been teaching Harey’s system 


in this city so successfully, break « zebra to the 
saddle! 





*s2ees =. 
Anovt Ratteoaps.—Barmun, who was re. 
cently released from the Connecticut State 
Prison, has never seen a railroad, having been 
incarcerated twenty-five years. There are « 
good many people with broken limbs and for 
tunes who wish they had never seen one. 
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Marnison 1x France. —Love and matri- 
mony are rarely synonymous terms in France. 
Moore says : 
“Ta France when the heart of » woman sets sail, 
On the conan of wedlock ite future to try, 


Love seldom far | fredi 
But jast pilots her Cf and then Vas her goot-by ° 


e +e 
Tux ¢... Woums.—These pests have 


been ravaging many fine orchards in this vicin 
ity, driving pomologists frantic. Devastation 
marks their progress, wherever they are found. 
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n crested parties to get up cunning contrivances 
. plundering the public of their lands, and to 
-3 the same upon Congress, for adoption. Of 
nature are the donations to railroad compa- 
-, which from time to time are 
ugh Congress, under the pretence of pro- 
ing internal improvements. The real object 
the parties interested is to get up a great rise 
their stocks by means of the land grant, and 
n sell out and pocket a large profit by the 
With this end in view, these s! can 
ord to pay well for lobby influence, to get their 
| ois through Congress, and do pour out their 
oney quite liberally, as the corruption investi- 
stions of the last Congress showed. Those in- 
stigations, by the way, although they resulted 
the exposure and expulsion of several mem- 
crs of the House, were but a mere superficial 
fair, and did not begin to open the mass of 
orruption that lay buried beneath the acts of 
ve thirty-third and thirty-fourth Congress. Had 
ese iniquitous transactions been probed to the 
ottom, instead of being merely stirred up at the 
urface, blacker deeds would have been brought 
, light than any that were revealed, and other 
,ames implicated besides those of Matteson and 
is fellow-culprits. 
This reckless waste of the national domain to 
vratify the cupidity of interested parties, has 
ately taken a new form, and now assumes the 
ohape of land grants for educational purposes. 
A wholesale grab-game of this kind is now pend- 
ing before Congress, and a short time since @ 
| petition was presented in the Senate, from the 
urustees of the Columbian College, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., who modestly ask for a grant of one 
hundred thousand acres of public land to be 
given to their institution, promising in return to 
give tuition gratis, for four years, to three youths 
| who shall be selected annually by the trustees of 
the public schools of Washington. When we 
come to consider that the quantity of land which 
these benevolent gentlemen ask for, is worth to- 
| day, at the government price, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, the annual interest 
upon which sum at the usual rate for land money 
in the west, ten per cent., would be twelve thou- 
| sand five hundred dollars, and that the value of 
| the tuition of three students for a full college 
course, is ai three thousand dollars, it is very 
easy to see that the bargain which they propose 
| to drive with Congress, would not be a very hard 
one for themselves, to say the least. It is equiv- 
alent to saying to Congress, “If you will give 
us twelve th d five hundred dollars a year, 
we will give you in return three thousand per 
year.” Probably the Senate will say in reply to 
this very humble petition, ‘‘ The public lands are 
held in trust by the government, and cannot be 
given away for eleemosynary purposes ; but if we 
had any lands to give, we think we could make 
a better bargain for them than you propose.” 
These sly dodges for getting a fat slice of the 
public lands, under the guise of aiding educa- 
tion, internal improvements, and the like, ought 
to be look: sharply, and their —— 
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claim to divide the public lands among them- 
selves, and for themselves, without any sly 
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THE BRITISH IN INDIA, 

The latest accounts from India do not indicate 
a speedy termination of the war which Great 
Britain is now waging against the natives of that 
country. The British papers speak of the rising 
of the Hindoos as a rebellion, and affect to con- 
sider them as very much in the wrong, and to 
look upon their conduct as entirely unjustifiable. 
But this self-righteous tone of the British press 
cannot hide the truth of history, which shows 
that for the last hundred and fifty years, Great 
Britain has been extending its power-over that 
country by a series of frauds, outrages, plunder- 
ings and treacheries, of the most disgraceful 
character ; that it has obtained and maintained 
dominion over that people, only by force, mark- 
ing its gradual progress from province to prov- 
ince, by fire and sword ; and has never ruled in 
that country with the consent of the natives and 
rightful proprietors and occupants of the soil. 
This being the case, the people of India are 
fully justified in their struggles to overthrow their 
oppressors, and drive them from the country. 
The war, on the part of the Hindoos, is in no 
sense a rebellion, but a national war in defence 
of their country ard its liberty, against a 
tyrannical invader. 
The supercilious predictions of quickly crush- 
ing the rebellion, which the English journals in- 
dulged in at the first breaking out of the present 
struggle, have now given place to serious doubts 
whether India can be readily subdued. In the 
latest accounts from that country, the English 
say tha: they are pressed by rebellion upon every 
side, and that there are now three great armies 
in the field against them. They complain of a 
deficiency of troops, and that hostility is fast 
manifesting itself among the Sikhs and other 
native troops upon whom they have hitherto 
relied. Inthe midst of these dismaying pros- 
pects, they have an active summer campaign be- 
fore them, which must prove very destructive to 
the health of the invaders. Already they begin 
to complain that they cannot march twenty miles 
a day, while their easily ac P 
forty, and upon emergencies, sixty miles. All 
this looks bad for the invaders, and may well 
lead to a lowering of the hanghty tone with 
which the English have heretofore boasted of 
their supremacy in India, and vaunted their 
ability to put down the rebels, promptly and 
effectually. 
In the prosecution of a war of resistance 
against their oppressors, it might naturally be 
supposed that the Hindoos would resort to any 
means, even the most unusual and desperate, to 
rid themselves of the foe ; but it does not appear, 
when the truth is known, that they have perpe- 
trated any of the barbarities upon their enemies, 
with which the English have charged them. 
Various residents and travellers in India, who 
have had opportunities to investigate the accounts 
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circulated by the British army, of savage vio- 
lence upon prisoners, and mutilation of women 
and children, perpetrated by the Sepoys, have 
examined into these stories and found them to 
be false. Mr. Layard, the celebrated English 
traveller, and member of parliament, has recently 
returned home from a tour in India, and states 
that in his visit to Lucknow and other localities 
where the alleged outrages were said to have 
been perpetrated, he received assurances on the 
best authority, that these statements of barbarous 
cruelty on the part of the natives towards Eng- 
lish captives, were unfounded. f 
The tales of horrid massacres and mutilations 
were invented by the British troops, to get up 
sympathy for themselves in Europe, and oxas- 
perate the civilized world against their enemies, 
and also to cover up their own barbarous con- 
duct towards the natives. The unbridled feroc- 
ity of the British soldiers towards an invaded 
enemy, is well known in the history of the world. 
The people of the United States had vivid ex- 
perience thereof during the last war, when the 
British burned the capitol at Washington, and 
committed other acts of vandalism and personal 
violence that have left an ineffaceable stigma upon 
the British name. That this ferocious license of 
British soldiery has had fall sway in India, dur- 
ing the present war, is abundantly indicated even 
by the statements contained in the British ac- 
counts. The recent details of the plunder of 
Lucknow, which were furnished by the special 
correspondent of the London Times, and gen- 
erally copied in the papers of this country, ex- 
hibited the most disgraceful mutilation and de- 
struction of works of art, and plundering of 
private property, that was ever spread before the 
eyes of the world. Nothing of the ravages of 
Goths or Vandals ever exceeded it; and yet 
these British invaders set themselves up as the 
civilizers of India, the guardians of pure relig- 
ion, and the chosen disseminators of Christian- 
ity! Nor should it be forgotten that Christian 
England, “the bulwark. of our holy religion,” 
has introduced into India the abominable custom 
of executing prisoners by blowing them from 
the cannon’s mouth ; a practice which for fiend- 
ish barbarity, stands unequalled in the recent 
human slaughter. + 
The present indications of the war in India 
are by no means favorable to the restoration of 
British supremacy there. The war at first was 
local, and confined to the military classes. The 
measure of success which the earlier movements 
met with, and the ability which has since been 
exhibited, to check and impede the progress of 
the British arms, have rendered the hostile 
spirit general throughout Hindostan, and aroused 
it in all classes of the people. It is fast becom- 
ing a holy and a national war, instead of a war 
of caste and province. Religion is appealed to 
by the Indian leaders, and the most extensive 
efforts are now making to arouse and combine 
the whole people throughout India, in hostility 


THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
This illustrious lady, the widow of King 
Louis Philippe’s eldest son, and at one time 
almost within reach of the throne of France as 
regent, died ly at Rich d, England, a 
few weeks since. She appears to have had the 
good fate to die serenely, as she, for her own 
part, chose to live. It is, of course, the contrast 
between the glorious promise of her youth, when 
a place on one of the chief thrones of Europe 
seemed secured for her, and the quiet and pre- 
mature close of her days as a refugee, like the 
rest of the ex-royal family of France, in Eng- 
land, that offers to the moralist the latest illus- 
tration of the uncertainty of fortune. Six years 
before the fatal days in February, 1848, when the 
crown of France, her son’s inheritance, was 
dashed to the ground in the shock of revolution, 











EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
The French Gazette Medicale says cold char- 
coal laid on a burn will stop the pain and heal it. 
Lord Edward Cavendish and Lord Richard 
Grosvenor are to travel in this country six months. 
Dr. N. T. Marshall, a professor in the medical 
college of Ohio, died a few weeks since. 
The New York Supreme Court recently de- 
cided an alien widow not entitled to dower. 
A hail-storm lately passed over a part of Wis- 
consin. Some of the stones weighed a pound. 
The “ Tigers ” will take good care of the New 
York Light Guard, if they'll pay them a visit. 
They are tanning an elephant’s hide in Cin- 
cinnati. It will take a year and a half to do it. 
Gov. King and staff lately reviewed the entire 
body of the New York city policemen. 
The Circassians lately beat a division of the 





she, and the country of her adoption, suffered an 
irreparable bereavement by the accidental death 
of herhusband. The Duke of Orleans was the 
only one of the sons of King Louis Philippe for 
whom the French people seemed to have any 
personal liking or respect, and it was believed 
that had his life been spared, the calamities that 
overtook the self-willed old king, involving in 
common ruin not only his whole family, but, 
temporarily at least, France itself, would in all 
human probability have been averted. Though 
throughout her widowhood she had lived in 
strict retirement, yet during those terrible three 
days of the year of revolution, the duchess 
showed herself thoroughly worthy of her hus- 
band, and of her position as a royal princess. 
Her courageously presenting herself to assert the 
claims of the Count de Paris before the tumultu- 
ous assemblage that filled the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, on the second day of the outbreak, was 
one of the heroic and romantic incidents of that 
period. But “the age of chivalry was gone wid 
for her, as for Marie Antoinette; no generous 
intercession arose, and the latter princess passed 
into obscurity, exciting as little sympathy as did 
the other, in still more evil days, in passing to 
the scaffold. In all the calamities that have 
overtaken her, domestic as well as public, the 
duchess exhibited true dignity and resignation, 
bearing her misfortunes as becomingly as her 
honors ; and love, admiration and respect, which 
accompanied her through life, follow her to the 
grave. 

Lamartine claims that he had but to speak 
the word and the duchess would have been re- 
gent, and her son king of France. He had but 
to say: “Arise! You are the widow of the 
Duke of Orleans, whose death and memory the 
people have crowned in you! You are children 
bereft of their father, and adopted by the nation! 
You are the innocent victims of the throne, the 
guests and suitors of the people! You take 
shelter from the throne in a revolution! This 
revolution is just, it is generous, it is French! It 
does not war with women and children. It does 
not grasp the inheritance of widows and orphans. 





to the enemy of their country. When the con- 


test definitely assumes this characte 142t po 
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supplies; then the haughty invaders will begin 
to realize the magnitude and the hopelessness of 
the task which they have undertaken, and may 
possibly be driven to abandon the d 
which they have acquired by force and treachery. 












DIAMOND DUST. 

It is stated that the demand for diamond dust 
within five years has increased very materially, 
on account of the increased demand for all arti- 
cles that are wrought by it, such as cameos, in- 


It does not plunder its prisoners and guests. 
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You cannot—you will not—you dare not!” 
cried his mother, frantically. 
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Russian army, with heavy loss to the Muscovites. 
The man who carried the thing too far, has let 
it drop—the sheriff was after him. 
If you want to make an ungrateful fellow, do 
a kindness to an ignoramus. 
Miss Lizzie Palmer, an actress, daughter of 
Steele the dramatist, died lately at Baltimore. 
Dr. Johnson assigned eight hours a day for 
study ; Sir Walter Scott worked four or five. 
A burlesque on Byron’s “ Bride of Abydos” 
was lately produced at a London theatre, 
‘Travis, the pistol-shooter, is teaching the ladies 
of Lexington, Ky. 
Tamberlik, the tenor, is to receive $4000 a 
month for singing at the Paris opera. 
The “ Merchant of Venice” is to be played 
with real water and gondolas in London. 
In the Gulf of Paria, a queer fish rises, blows 
its own trumpet, and then dives down again. 
Charlotte Cushman is going to Paris and 
Rome for a year, and will then play in California. 
Daniel Stern (a woman) says a woman can 
only have an idea by # lucky chance. 
Down in Essex county, according to the Post, 
they hire women to keep the probate records. 
The Emperor Napoleon has written a work on 
rifles. He has rifled the French treasury enough. 
The lectures of Lola Montes have just been 
published in book form in New York. 





JOE SMITH’S SON. 

The widow and children of Joe Smith, the 
pretended Mormon prophet, who was killed in 
Illinois in 1844, are still living at the former 
Mormon city, Nauvoo, in the western part of 
that State. Some years before his death, he 
prophesied that a son would be born to him, in 
two years, upon whom would descend his gift of 
prophecy, and the leadership of the church. The 
prediction was fulfilled at the appointed time, 
and in accordance therewith, the son was named 
David. Joe did not live long after this event, 
and upon the dispersion of the Mormons from 
Nauvoo, the widow and son remained there, 
upon thefarm. The young David is now about 
thirteen years old, and is an uncommonly intel- 
ding appearance and 
:sepumup § is.aware that the 

pee LOMB ANUN “DIO MILK fa x0. the 
confronted the rollicking visitor. ‘To the amaze- 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“ The Wife's Secret: or, Struggles of the Heart,” a ro- 
mance of real life, by Jamas FRANKLIN Frrrs 

“ The Spirit Mother's Voice,” a story by Canouna T. 
‘ENTS. 

“ The Old Hawthorne Tree,” verses by ViaTor 

“The Great Picture,” a tale by Mas. Mary A. Denison. 
“ Invocation,” lines by 8. A. NowsLt. 

“ The Young Old Maid,” a story by Mas. H. Manion 


HENS. 

* Annabel Lee,” a life sketch by Fiona E. Snaw. 
“ Star of the Bridal,” lines by Anna M. Bares. 
“ Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Representation of the Head-Quarters of the Vigilant 
Committee during the recent popular outbreak at New 
Orleans. 


A marine picture delineating the Life Boat among the 
Breakers. 
and other scenes, representing a New 
; New Caledonia Pirogue; Central Poly- 
louses; New Caledonia House; Egyptian 
manner of P! ; and a Mourai at Nouka-Hiva at 
the Marquesas Islands. 

The new St. Vincent Orphan Asylum, Boston. 

A picture representing the Prince of Wales in Ireland 
—Blarney Castle. 


A large whole page engraving, representing @ Daily 
Summer Scene in Hyde Park, London. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

0G> One copy of the FraG, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when the together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign ttems. 


The total rateable property in Birmingham; 
last year, was valued at nearly £850,000. 

John O’Connell, son of the late Daniel O’Con- 
nell, and one of the principal repeal agitators, is 
dead. 





Suez is considered of such importance that 
the French Consulate is about to be a Consulate- 
General. 

Whole caravans of travellers are said to be 
leaving Russia, intending to pass the summer in 
France and Germany. 

The London Globe’s Paris correspondent tel- 
egraphs that an army of 20,000 Turks has been 
ordered to advance into Montenegro. ; 

The foreign papers state the sum already col- 
lected for Luther’s monument in the Cathedral 
of Worms amognts to upwards of $30,000. 

Accounts from the provinces, and the south of 
France, respecting the silk crop, are unfavorable, 
and the disease is again showing itself where it 
existed last year. 

William H. Russell, the army correspondent of 
the London Times, is a real nabob. He gets 
$10,000 a year, all expenses paid, and is the 
companion of lords and generals. 

The hotel of Malle. Rachel, in the Rue Tru- 
don, Paris, has been sold by public auction. The 
upset price was 120,000f., and the sum for which 
it was adjudged was 220,000f., exclusive of costs. 

The Pau journals announce the death, at that 
place, d 84, of the Baroness Bernadotte, 
widow of the brother of the late King of Sweden. 
She leaves one son, Baron Oscar Bernadotte. 

Achmed Pasha, elder son of Ibrahim Pasha, 
and heir apparent to the Pashalic of Egppt, was 
killed by an accident on the | steam ferry. 

The carriage in which he sat rolled off the plat- 
form of the ferry into the river. 


————{—=>__— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Scandal will rub out like dirt, when itis dry. 

The. world makes us talkers. but—wt, wa 
makes us thinkers. acer Stood by in amaze- 
: _ seo ees his pockets, his toes turned 
in, his old far cap over bis-ears, his body warped 
into. atl 4 








‘iulacne. wave Injured your imneliduive~*-si. 
people restore it. They adopted, they will fill 
for you the room of your grandfather. You had 
but a prince for your guardian—you shall have a 
mother and a nation.” But Lamartine did not 
speak the word, and the duchess with her chil- 
dren fled into exile. 





CHROMATYPE. 

This is one of the most recent processes, of 
really practical utility, in the art of photography. 
It consists in washing good letter paper with a 

Inti 





taglios, etc. Recently there has been a discovery 
made of the peculiar power of diamond dust 
upon it; it gives the finest edge to all kinds of 
cutlery, and will doubtless displace all other sub- 
stances for that purpose. It is well known that 
in cutting a diamond—the hardest substance in 
nature—the dust is placed on the teeth of the 
saw, to which it adheres, and thus prevents 
the instrament from making its way through 
the gem. To this dust, too, is to be attributed 
solely the power of art to make brilliants from 
rough diamonds ; from the dust is obtained the 
perfection of the geometrical symmetry, which 
is one of the chief beauties of the mineral, and 
also that adamantine polish, which nothing can 


injure or affect, save a substance of its own 
nature. 





Tue Cost oF War—Some of the papers 
are discussing the cost of a war with England. 
It is unworthy of consideration. The only 
question when we have trouble with a foreign 
power is—is war necessary .to the national hon- 
or? If it be, then it matters not whether the 
cost amount to millions, billions, or trillions. 
There is nota man in America who would not 
be stripped of his all rather than see the flag of 
his country dishonored. 











Tue GREATEST Feat yet.—Mr. Rarey, the 
great horse-tamer, has ded in subduing 
zebra, an animal that has hitherto set at defiance 
the authority of man. After that we expect to 
ear of his “ taming a shrew,” an exploit hith- 
erto confined to the stage. Why can’t Mr. 
Huckett, who has been teaching Rarey’s system 


in this city so successfully, break a zebra to the 
saddle? 








Asovut RaItroaps.—Barmun, who was re- 
cently released from the Connecticut State 
Prison, has never seen a railroad, having been 
incarcerated twenty-five years. There are a 
good many people with broken limbs and for- 
tunes who wish they had never seen one. 





, MarrRiaGE IN France.—Love and matri- 


mony are rarely synonymous terms in France. 
Moore says : 
“Tn France when the heart of a woman sets sail, 
On the ocean of wedlock its future to try, 
Love seldom goes far in a vessel so frail, 
But just pilots her off and then bids her good-by.” 








- 7 
THe F... Worms.—These pests have 
been ravaging many fine orchards in this vicin- 
ity, driving pomologists frantic. Devastation 


posed of ten grains bichromate of 
potash, twenty grains sulphate of copper, one 
ounce of distilled water. Papers prepared with 
this are of a pale yellow color, and may be kept 
for any length of time without injury, and are 
always ready for use. For copying botanical 
specimens, or engravings, nothing can be more 
beautiful. After the paper has been exposed to 
the influence of sunshine, with the object to be 
superposed, it is washed over in the dark with a 
solution of nitrate of silver of moderate strength ; 
as soon as this is done, a very vivid, positive pic- 
ture makes its appearance, which then only re- 
quires washing in pure water. 





A Frencu Ipga.—A dentist who practises 
his profession among the lower classes, in the 
south of France, has in his train a young poet, 
who fulfils the office which is here given to 
chloroform—that of beguiling the sufferer of 
pain. He recites his own compositions during 
the operation, love stories, fables, etc. The at- 
traction of the youthful improvisatore is said to 
assist greatly in the drawing of the teeth. 





TREES AND Boyrs.—It is stated, as an ascer- 
tained fact, that trees which are regularly shaken 
every day, in the green-house, grow more rapidly, 
and are stronger than others which are never 
agitated. We have known this practice tried 
successfully on boys—the more they were shaken, 
the better they thrived. 

A popuLaR Fariacy.—Many people fancy 
that a little fly is only little because it is young, 
and that it will grow up in process of time to be 
as big as a blue bottle. Now this idea is entirely 
wrong ; for when an insect has once attained its 
winged state, it grows no more. 








A Srroxe or Lucx.—Charles Malcolm, 
who owns a farm a few miles from Middletown 
Point, N. J., a few weeks since, found a trans- 
parent stone about the size of a large bullet, 
which competent judges say is a diamond worth 
$10,000 or $12,000. 





Scion or the CuarTer Oax.—A gentle- 
man in South Coventry, Conn., has on his 
grounds an oak tree, now eight feet in height, 
which he has raised from an acorn picked from 
the old Charter Oak seven years ago. 





Crust Race.—Two men have been running 
horses in a twenty-mile race at Detroit. One of 





marks their progress, wherever they are found. 


the horses dropped on the last mile from sheer 
exhaustion, and has since died. 


m 

Withoat waiking {08S pagal pany aati; 
‘fat; having been brought up in utter unbelief of 
their creed, he does not care a brass button 
about the holy mission to which he was set 
apart. There are two brothers of David, some 
eight or ten years older then he is. They are 
said to be intelligent and industrious men, and 
entirely free from the delusion of the Latter Day 
Saints. They live upon their mother’s farm, 
which is a thriving estate, and does credit to 
their management. The boys are all much at- 
tached to their mother, and young David has 
attended school regularly, while his older broth- 
ers have worked upon the farm. 








Tue LeviaTHan.—According to a prosp 
received in Portland from the Directors of the 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company, the mam- 
moth steamer Leviathan is to be placed on the 
line between England and the United States. 
An estimate is made of the earnings and expendi- 
tures of the ship for one year, allowing her to 
make only seven voyages perannum. The es- 
timated receipts are £309,000, and the estimated 
expenditures are £185,050, leaving a balance of 
£223,650, or £17,700 per voyage net profit. It 
is anticipated that the steamer will be ready to 
make her first trip early next season. 





A Bercear’s Biessine.—An old soldier, 
whose nose had been cropped off by a sabre cut, 
happened to give a few pence to a beggar, who 
exclaimed, in return, “God preserve your eye- 
sight!” ‘Why so?” inquired the veteran. 
“ Because, sir,” was the reply, “if your eyes 
should grow weak, you couldn’t keep spectacles 
on them.” 

Move. or Mr. VeRNon.—A young me- 
chanic in Baltimore has constructed a complete 
model of Mt. Vernon, house, estate, tomb and 
all,in wood. It is said to be a curious specimen 
of the art of carving. It occupies a space of 
twenty square feet. 








Tue Crercyman’s Rarment.—A calf ate a 
minister’s shirt, recently, at Calama, Cal., with 
$114 in gold, which was in a pocket of the shirt. 
The minister gives up his shirt as ‘“ done gone,” 
but hopes to recover his gold. 





Yournrut Arpor.—The military ardor of 
youth is prodigious, judging from the astonish- 
ing fact that there are twelve hundred applica- 
tions for a single lieutenantcy in the army, now 
vacant. 





Mixnesotra.—The area of the new State of 
Minnesota is 78,000 miles, making it one of the 
largest States of the confederacy. One-fifth of 
it is water, as Minnesota is a State of small lakes. 





Tuscan Insorence.—“ When thou art buy- 
ing a horse, or choosing a wife,” says the Tus- 
can proverb, “shut thine eyes and command 
thyself to God.” 





EartH aNp Heaven.—We go to the grave of 
a friend, saying, “A man is dead ;” but angels 





ara) indiscreet person is like an unsealed | 
which everybody can peruse. 


that grew in the sapling. 


times as good for digestion. 


of affection. 


comes vulgar, and will no longer raise expecta- 
tion or calentte enterprise. ™ ai 

__ The best bank ever known, is a bank of earth; 
it never refused to discount to honest labor. And 
the best share, is the ploughshare—on which div- 
idends are always liberal. 


Our end s after great roceed from 
nothing but adesire of being surrounded by a 
multitude of pérsons and affairs that may hinder 
us from looking into ourselves—which is a view 
we cannot bear. 


The loss of pee must not cloud the mind 
with a wicked forgetfulness of the great blessi 





It is not easy to straighten in the oak the crook 


_ Always do as the sun does—look at the bright 
side of everything ; it is just as cheap, and three 


Love can excuse anything except meanness ; 
but that vice will mildew the most beauteous’ 
blossom that ever opened its petals to the dew 


Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its value 
only to its scarcity. It becomes cheap as it be- 


Quill and Scissors. 

There was a great hunt between matched 
parties of huntsmen, at Wardsbero, Vt., recently, 
and the victorious party brought in two foxes, 
two — one skunk, fourteen woodchucks, 
one owl, twenty-six hawks, eighty-one wood- 
peckers, forty-six red squirrels, six hundred 
chipper squirrels and sixty-five crows ; the other 
side declined to have their game counted, but 
they were not far behind. 

The New York pickpockets have adopted the 
plan of taking excursions to Staten Island. One 
who is a g swimmer falls overboard, to gather 
a sympathizing crowd, so that his accomplices 
can operate. This was tried the other day on 
board the Hunchback, but the captain having 
heard of the dodge, let the fellow remain in the 
water till he was nearly drowned. 

The large gymnasium connected with Wil- 
liams College was entirely destroyed by fire 
lately. It was constructed some seven years 
since by a subscription of the stadents, aided by 
the college corporation and Amos Lawrence, the 
so-often benefactor of the college. The loss is 
estimated at $1500. 

The Concord (N. H.) Statesman says that an 
—— in that city, after having borne its 
blossoms fully and formed the incipient apples, 
has borne on the extremity of one of its branches 
a full blown white rose, or, at least, a flower 
which resembles a rose in form, shape of its 
leaves, and odor. 


The amount of sugar destroyed by the inun- 
dation in Louisiana is esti d at 50,000 hogs- 
heads—worth $3,000,000. The cotton destroyed 
by the overflow on the banks of the Mississippi, 
it is said, will be 100,000 bales, whose value 
would probably be about $4,000,000. 

It is now denied that Nena Sahib is accom- 
plished, or that he speaks French or English even 
tolerably. He has a steward, however, whom 
he sent to England and France, and who is sup- 
posed to have put him up to the revolt by incor- 
rect representations of British impotence. 

About a year since, a young man named James 
Dean, at that time working as a journeyman 
carpenter in Chicago, received a legacy of forty 
thousand pounds by the death of an uncle in 
Australia. The New Covenant announces that 
he died lately from the effects of dissipation. 

The Worcester Transcript mentions that an 
apple tree in that city has borne a flower which 
has the double leaves, the full size and white 
color of the rose without its petals, while its other 
characteristics are those of the apple tree bud. 


Mr. Mason, of Somerset, Conn., says that a 
rat called at his hen coop after a chicken for 
dinner, when, coming within reach of the ma- 
ternal old bird, she took the rat by the neck, 
dragged him into the coop and killed him. 


Mr. Wm. B. Astor, now in Paris, has bought 
Powers’s statue called “ California,” for the sum 
ot $7500, and the Hon. Hamilton Fish has 
bought a third duplicate of the same artist’s 
« Fisher Boy,” for the sum of $1000. 

Augustine Heard, Esq., of Boston, has pre- 
sented to the First Con, tional Church in 
Ipswich the house and land gga Age em 
by the late Dr. Thomas Manning, to be used as 
& parsonage. 

The number of emigrants who arrived at 
Quebec up to the 11th of June during the year 
1857, was 13,225, while the number arrived up 
tothe same date this year is only 4175—a de- 
crease of about 9000. 


The Newport (R. I.) Mercury completed the 











the hundredth year of its existenre-eonetlen™ 
20¢ found: sd -eankli* 

Put"w food sized marrow bone Into a soup pot, and 
pour on it one gallon of water; wash one pint of split 
peas and put in; let this simmer slowly three hours; 
Ll add a half teaspoonful of salt and a little black Pepper 
~~. 


. | 
Vai " + tae une, 1758. 
been arte. Tompkins, confidential clerk in the 
his employer 6{ Mark Levy, in New York, has 

There isa deficiency With having embezzled 
and a supply must be procti@4 dollars, 

The farmers have been obliged to-pLin Illinois 
three times on account of the rains. Rast. 

The Executive Council of the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural Society have elected Rev. E. 
Hi. Chapin of New York as the orator for the 
next State Fair. 

‘The swill milk excitement has reached St. 
— — ene have been made 
not inferior to those which startled the iet 
of New York. ey. 

The remains of beet root, after it has been 
used for making sugar, are found to yield good 
paper. ; 

The Turkish government have made con- 
tracts for ten war steamers to be bgilt in 
England. 

Though Mr. Ten Broeck’s horse Babylon was 
beaten at Epsom, he’ll show the British turfites 
what running is, 








which are left behind. No man should despair ; 
for no man has lost his all, until he has lost his 
integrity, lost the mercy of God, and lost his 
hope of heaven at last. 

There are very few original thinkers in the 
world, or ever have been; the greatest part of 
those who are called philosophers have adop 
the opinions of some who went before them, and 
so having chosen their respective guides, they 
a ae with zeal what they have thus 
imbibed. 


an 








Hoker’s Wudget. 


bite are a young lady’s affections always 
doubtfal? Because they are mis-givings. 

Betting is immoral; but how can the man 
who bets be worse than the one who is no better ? 

Why are persons with short memories like 
office-holders? Because they are always for- 
getting everything. 

“T’m particularly uneasy on this point,” as the 
fly said when the young ‘gentleman stuck him 
on the end of a needle. 

Why do young people go to a confirmation al- 
ways in new clothes? Because they do not wish 
to be confirmed in their old habits. 

_Why are “colored gemmen” merchants, and 
friendly to home protection? Because they deal 
in ebony and ivory, and wear their own wool. 

Why should our merchant tailors form them- 

selves into a regiment of heavy dragoons? Be- 
cause they are splendid fellows for charging. 
“I say, friend, your horse is a little contrary, 
ishe not?” “No sir-ee!”’ ‘“ What makes him 
stop, then?” ‘“O, he’s afraid somebody’ll say 
‘whoa!’ and he sha’n’t hear it.” 

Ac porary, icing the appoi t of 
a friend as postmaster, says: “If he attends to 
the mails as well ashe does to the females, he 
will make a very attentive and efficient officer.” 
A correspondent of a New York paper writes 
that while travelling at the South, he attended a 
negro meeting, where the sable preacher offered 
an earnest prayer for “de white element in our 
population.” 

A lady asked Dr. Staats if he did not think 
the small bonnets the ladies wore had a tendency 
to produce congestion of the brain. “QO, no,” 
replied the doctor; “ladies who have brains 
don’t wear them.” 

“ Husband, why do you destroy all my sweet 
Williams in the garden, and leave all the bounc- 
ing ies?” “ Because the Betsies are all fa- 
vorites of mine, and I wont have any sweet 








throng about him, saying, “A man is born.” 


Williams about my premises.” 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr Robbins, Mr. Miles W . 7 
to Miss Sarah H. Carrath. ‘ ——s 
y Rev. Dr. Blagden, Rev. Prof. Phelps, of Andover. 
Me a a ee. poorer 

Ly . Mr. er, Mr. Samuel P. 
Addie F. Smith. = its 
ly Rev. Mr. Dawes, Mr. Frederick W. Nickerson to Miss 
Lacy Lp le : 3 
y - Mr. Croft, Mr. William J. Kaulbac! Miss 
gs go : alas 
ly Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Thomas R. Pierce = 
ret Sanborn. . omnes 
At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. George Clinton 
Whittemore to Miss Frances N. Corey. ‘ 
At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hun, Mr. William F. 
big me Chariestown, to Miss Emma L. Pierce. 
At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Edward A. Strong 
of Boston, to Miss Marion H. Clarke, 
At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Emerson. Mr. Andrew E. 
Whitmore, of Worcester, to Miss Ann Maria Langley. 
At Salem, by Kev. Dr. Lowe, Knyvett Winthrop Bears, 
ob ages to Miss Mary ©. Peabody. 
At ford, by Rev. Mr. Stacy, Mr. Syl L 
to Miss Lydia Adams. 4 rite: Sean 
At Lawrence, by Rev. Dr. Conant, Mr Stillman 8. Co- 
nant, of Boston, to Miss Helen (). P. Stevens. 
by Rev. Dr. Hill, Mr. James W. Holmes 


At Lancaster, by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Frank D. Taylor 
to Miss Caroline A. Cobb. 

At Lunenburg, by Rev. Mr. Thurston, Mr. Joseph H. 
Pearson to Miss Nellie M. Clarke. 


Deaths. 


In this city. Mr. Edward Coverly, 78; Mr. John G. 
Ransom, 51; Mre. Mary Wood Wiider; Mr. John Pisk, of 
Winchester, 69; Mrs. Emily Webster Bartlett, 44; Mrs. 
Mehitable 8. Cushing. 50; Mr. Thomas ‘ 
84; Mr. George Low 61; Miss Kate Clarft 19; Ut Aa: 
ward T. Devine, 38; Mrs. Lois Constant, 64; Mrs. Bliza- 
beth Blake, 74. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Cyrus Josselyn, 68 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Edgar Sylvester, 2) 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Celia Davenport, 37. 

Foster, 27 








At Malden, gg C. Winship, of Boston, 42 
At Hingham, Mr. Martin Hersey, 77; Mr. George De 
Forest Easterbrook , 24 dite 


At Milford, Mr. Ruel C. Alien, of Medfield, 

At Worcester, Mre. Kate Amelia, wife of Rev. HAward 
W. French, of " 

At Greenfield, Dr. James Deane, 

At Enfield, Mrs. Elizabeth Hawks, 74 

At Amherst, Widow Susannah Keilogg. 74 

At Lee, Mrs. Mary Thompson, 78 

At Nantucket, Mr. Paul Coleman, 78 

At Sheffield. Mr. Sam 





' 


| At Mercer, Me. Andrew Crorwe'l 
| At Bafieid, Conn., Mr Geer Terry, 83 - 
At Norfolk, Va.. Mr. William H. Parks. 47 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MOTHERLESS AND BLIND. 


BY MAS. R. T. KLDREDGE. 

Tell her gently in love’s whisper of thesweetand fragrant 
flowers, 

That are opening into beauty in their green and leafy 
bowers ; 

For I know she loves them dearly, though she nevermay 
behold 

The little tender flower-buds that so lovingly unfold. 


There's a home of rest and beauty—a home of joy and 
love, 

For none are sad and sightless in yon spirit-home above; 

And I know she will grow happy when you tell her of 
that land 

Where her dear and blessed mother dwells amid the angel 
band. 

Tell her of her baby brother, with his sweet and happy 


face, 

Who aever knew a mother’s loss—though none may fill 
her place! 

And perchance her lovely precepts may guide his feet 
aright, 

For her face is calm and holy as the beauties of the night. 


Sometimes I think it was God’s will to call her mother 


home, 

That she might guard her sightless child where’er her 
footsteps roam ; 

For I know an angel mother must hold achild more dear, 

Than an earthly mother ever could whilst with her chil- 
dren here. 


I know by my own feelings—by my spirit-yearning deep, 

That angels love their earthly friends, and watch them 
when they weep; 

E’en while my pen glides o’er the page, my Lewie hovers 
nigh, 

And another beauteous seraph gladdens now my spirit’s 
eye. 

Sometimes, when I grow heartsick, and feel a strange 
unrest, 

Because, perchance, some careless word has deeply pierced 
my breast; 

When I think of that sweet maiden, the motherless and 
blind, 

I chide myself most bitterly, and quickly bow resigned. 


When I see her calmly sitting—her twin sister by her 
side— 
With her blue eyes closed forever—all life's sweetest joys 
denied— 
Then I think that God our Fatheris so merciful and kind, 
That he never will forsake her, the motherless and blind. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE UNKNOWN: 


— OR, — 


THE SECRET HELPER. 


A TALE OF WRONG AND RETRIBUTION. 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 
|coxciupeD.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 


TOO FAR TO RECEDE. 


Gitmore arose and took the glass from the 
table, poured a few drops from it into his left 


- ing more to fear from me. My unfortunate 


L your hand against me when restored to freedom 





1 


“Te stole softly ae down stairs, npenet the outer 
door, crossed the yard in front, unbolted and 
opened the gate. This done, he drew forth his 
handkerchief and waved it toward the cypress 
brake, out of which came a man, in hunter’s 
garb, with a rifle upon his shoulder. 

As this person drew near, he presented a 
lithe, active and commanding figure. He ap- 
hed rapidly—almost upon aran. Ina mo- 
ment, he was at Gilmore’s side. 

“I saw your signal last night. Your little 
lantern was to me like the star of Bethlehem. I 
blessed the bright little beacon as it beamed out 
into the night. Ihave watched ever since vig- 
ilantly, but, my friend, not patiently. I am in 
an agony of suspense, yet I am afraid to ask 
what you have found. 0, do not crush my 
hopes!” said the young man, rapidly, and with 
much excitement of manner. 

“ Hush! not se lend. We have no time to 
spare ; follow me.’ 

“Tell me, I entreat, is she—is she—” 

“ Maud is safe; that is, she is here. Come! 
Step lightly ; make no noise.” 

The youny man followed Gilmore like one in 
adream. The words, “Maud is safe,” rang 
like celestial music in his ears. He scarcely 
knew whether he was treading earth or air. 
The object of his idolatry was there, beneath that 
roof, and he should see her. 

“You have forgotten everything but Maud, 
Manchester,” whispered Gilmore. ‘Step very 
lightly, as we enter the hall. We must go up 
these stairs. Do you not hear voices above? 
Those persons must not have knowledge, at 
present, of your admission. A brief interval of 
concealment, and then this masterpiece of villany 
shall be unmasked.” 

They ascended the steps rapidly and success- 
fully, and heard Mrs. Kirkham exclaim, as they 
passed near the corridor, “He lives! God has 
not killed him!” 

“ This,” whispered Gilmore, reaching the door 
of the sleeping-room, ‘is the place they as- 
signed me for repose.” 

He looked at the young man, and added, with 
a meaning smile: 

“ Eternal repose !”” 

“Will they never have done with crime?” 
exclaimed the other. 

“In death, yes ; in life, never.” 











subdued voice. 
“T am here,” replied Maud. 
“T have come to tell you that you have noth- 


Valentine is dead.” 
“Dead? I heard you cry out, ‘He lives!” 
“ Alas,” sobbed Mrs. Kirkham, “it was but 
an illusion of hope! If he lives, it is not here, 
but in another world. You are at liberty to go. 
I cast myself upon your generosity. I ask that 
you will allow God only to punish me, not lift 


“and he,” designating her husband, “is to go 
there,” indicating the infernal machine, the tor- 
tures of which he had already experienced. 


clasped her hands, and looked beseechingly from 


“Mand Manchester,” said Mrs. Kirkham, in a 


Maud seemed struck dumb with terror. She 
one to the other. 

“Now, indeed, they make me suffer; now 
they strike at a vulnerable part. O, Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, be not so ruthless! Respect the sacred 
persons of my father and mother! It is I, only, 
who oppose your wishes. I am in your power; 
let your persecutions fall upon me; let your 
sleepless malice exhaust itself upon the one who 
spurns and rejects and despises your son. Try 
my constancy, if you will? See how much I 
can bear? I know my flesh is white and del- 
icate, but I can conquer pain.” 

“This class of medicines, mum,” said Mrs. 
Sharply, “ is for the obstinatest and refractory- 





= “y am master here,” he sant assuming a 
more authoritative air, “(and know very well 
what ought to be done. Madness, sir, has been 
my study, and I have to request that you will 
kindly honor me with your—absence.”” 

Burleigh bowed and waved his skilfal fingers 
toward the door. 

The loaded cane went up and came down upon 
the doctor like a flash of lightning. He fell with 
aconcussion that shook the floor, sending a 
thrill and clatter through the various contriv- 
ances and appliances that d that be- 
nevolent “ disciplinary department.” 

“You asked for a secret helper,” cried Dori- 
court, in his natural tones, his eyes fixed upon 
Mand, “ and he is here !”’ 

“ Haggai, upon him! dash him down! kill 
him! Black coward! why do you stand quak- 
ing, and rolling your eyes? Upon him, I say!” 








, mum, 
to see how this droppin’-machine affects ’em.” 
“J will resist!” cried Manchester. “I will 


est of our patients You'll be ished 


d Mrs. Kirkham, chafing and foming 
like a tigress defending its whelp. 
Haggai did not stir, but kept his white and 





not tamely submit to this inh t 
Keep off! keep off! J will strike, you black 
villain!” 
He struggled desperately with the negro, but 
his enfeebled frame could not long sustain the 
unequal contest. By the aid of Sharply, he 
was conquered, and his hands and feet secured 
in the wooden machine. He was dreadfully pale 
and excited, and began to shudder in anticipa- 
tion of what was to come. 
“My dear child,” he said, “I am about to 
pass a fearful ordeal. Do not let my sufferings 
move you. I shall shrink, I shall shriek, I shall 
rave in the frenzy of agony! My wife, be not 
weak, but strong. Were it not that I wish to 
live to punish these wretches, I would pray God 
for death; but I will try and survive this bap- 
tism of pain.” 
It was a trying moment for Maud. All that 
she had previously suffered was nothing, com- 
pared with this. Had she fortitude to bear up 
through such anordeal. It did not appear to 
her that she had. She was racked with terror, 
doubt, suspense. She wished she might lose her 
senses and go mad, or die on the spet. At that 
moment, Valentine staggered in and stood by 
the door, looking like a corpse. The mad ex- 
citement that had fired his blood having been 
quelled by the sudden and terrible visitation of 
disease, left him weak and nerveless, a mere 
shadow of his recent self. He leaned against the 
wall, and turned his sunken and spiritless eyes 
toward Maud. 
“Valentine, you are mad!” cried his mother. 
“Doctor! doctor! he has left his bed—he has 
dressed himself—he is here, with the face of a 
corpse. Take him away; he cannot bear this. 
It will kill him !” 
“T will stay!” said Valentine, doggedly. 
Maud broke from Mrs. Sharply and cast ae 
self at Mrs. Kirkham’s feet. 
“Spare me this misery,” she cried, “and I 
will forgive the past. Turn your fury upon me, 
and 1 will not complaint of your inhumanity.” 








P dically rolling optics rivetted upon Dori- 
court. Memory was busy with him; it was re- 
calling vividly the idea of features and a form 
he had seen before. 

“What means this ?” gasped Mrs. Kirkham. 
Doricourt looked at the questioner, but made 
no response. 

“Who are you ?” she shrieked, frantically. 
“T am the hand of Providence!” he answered, 
solemnly. 

“O,O! that voice! I heard it at the ball. 
Impudent charlatan !” exclaimed Mrs. Kirkham. 
“Tt is a voice that has power to blast and 
wither you!” retorted Doricourt. ‘Madam, 
your extraordinary course of ciime is ended. 
Shame, remorse, punishment, are h forth to 


* He,” rejoined Maurice, “is my uncle—my 


sainted mother’s brother—Paul Doricourt.” 


“ He was lost at sea!” cried Kirkham. 
“On the contrary,” replied Doricourt, “I 
was saved at sea; went to India, accumulated 
wealth, and returned to find my sister’s son the 
victim of the vilest conspiracy that was ever 
concocted by human avarice and malice. Kirk- 
ham, you proved a false guardian and a mis- 
creant! You coveted my nephew's fortune ; you 
set your Sad mind at work to wrench it from 
him. Yourself, your wife, your son, branded 
him a thief, a robber; and the latter consum- 
mated his crime by committing murder. My 
eyes were on you—I was tracking you. God 
seemed to whisper to me, ‘You shall be his 
secret helper. I will not permit this poor boy to 
rest under such a burden of wrong.’ These were 
the words he said to me, and I have been his 
Providence. 1 have followed, thwarted, con- 
quered you. Before twenty-four hours have ex- 
pired, the nowapapere shall be telling this incred- 
ible story of crime.’ 
While Doricourt was opeaking, Maurice ran 
and embraced Mand, crying : 
“ Angel, you have waited! You have kept 
your word—your soul is the mirror of truth— 
you are adorable! This moment compensates 
for all I have suffered. If I were happier, I 
should die!” 
“Maurice Vane,” added Doricourt, “ was 
saved. Isent him away. He passed through 
college and returned with honor, bearing my 
own name. I watched you during his absence. 
I lost sight of you for a few months, but it was 
enough time for you to consummate this mad- 
house piot. Maurice Vane came back and de- 
ded the girl who said she would ‘ wait.’ 





be your companions. Valentine Kirkham, I de- 
mand of you Maurice Vane?’ 

Doricourt strode majestically toward Valen- 
tine, and pointed a long, white oan at his 
heart. Excit tlenta h to 
young Kirkham ; the blood ashed up into his 
pallid face; the desperation of despair made 
him bold. : 

“ Whoever, or whatever you are, I defy you! 
T care neither for you nor your purpose. As for 
the young scoundrel, Maurice Vane, whai is he 
tome? He escaped to some foreign country, 
doubtless,with the spoils of the murdered pedler.” 

Doricourt quietly held up the whalebone cane 
with the loaded head. Valentine winced, as if a 
hot iron had touched his flesh. 

“ What pantomime—what farce is this?” he 
stammered. 

“TI accuse you,” returned Doricourt, in a 
voice distinct, and to Valentine terrible, “of 
the murder of Maurice Vane and a watch-ped- 
ler, who passed by the name of Lupton, six 
years and three months ago. I charge you, mad- 
am,” he added, turning to Mrs. Kirkham, “of 
being accessory to the same.” 

Manchester, whom Doricourt had instantly 
set at liberty,looked from one to the other of 
the principal parties with undisguised amaze- 





The Manchesters had mysteriously disappeared. 
I was Monsieur Redcliffe, at the ball; Maurice 
was Doricourt, He saw the authors of his 
wrongs face to face; heard their hypocritical 
voices, and looked imte their treacherous eyes. 
He found one innocent one among you; that 
was Valeria. She doubted, she feared you, she 
fled your house. We found the trail of guilt— 
we are here |”” 

Sharply and Burleigh had arisen to their feet, 
and witnessed with consternation the most ef- 
fective portion of this scene. 

“T see!” stammered Sharply, “You were 
the confidential agent of Manchester? You paid 
the mortgage? You called yourself Leroque?” 

“ And you and that black ruffian attempted to 
murder me for my money. I gave him a broken 
arm; F choked you, like a cur, and cast you 
among your detestable papers !” said Doriceurt, 
with a withering glance. 

“The Jew! the Jew!” exclaimed Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, startlingly. 

“ Yes, madam, I was the Jew pedler. You 
handled my wares; you patronized the ‘lazy 
stroller.’ And you, sir,” turning to Kirkham, 

“ moralized about vagabonds and equity between 
man and man. It was a fine piece of hypocrisy.” 

“0,” cried Maud, “a light breaks in upom 








Mrs. Kirkham did not deign to . at her, 





ment. Mrs. Kirk beneath the 


me! You are the pedler that told me I was wel- 
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aidonel. mie held the glass between his = 
and the light; its contents were of semmy 
color, evidently freighted w* 


5 Feta wh ee, indeed!” mut- 
oem 4 "SF has potency to compose one 
7 very, 


op which is eternal.” 
tereteft his bed, and threw the suspicious mix- 

ture out of the window. 

“There! that is disposed of. Now I will wait 
patiently for the next scene in the drama.” 

The hunter dressed and seated himself near the 
door, with his ears open to the slightest sound. 
Presently he heard the footsteps of a woman; he 


~knew-it-was.a woman by the lightness-of the 


steps and the rustling of her dress. She paused. 
There was only the thickness of a pannel be- 
tween them. He pressed his finger upon the 
latch, to prevent the door from being opened ; 
but that precaution was ‘ya 

and adroit hand was already pressing the bolt 
softly to its place, on the outside. Then there 
was another pause—a listening ear was at the 
keyhole an instant—the cat-like steps receded. 

“They have fastened me in,” said the hunter, 
thoughtfully. “They think I will die here 
alone, like a dog, and the crime go unpunished. 
Some new mischief is preparing. I will be 
watchful, and govern myself according to 
circumstances.” 

Gilmore waited half an hour impatiently. He 
believed the time was near for him to act: when 
it had fully come, he doubted not that Heaven 
itself would be his monitor and impel him for- 
ward in the course of duty. He heard a pierc- 
ing ery for help, and a hurried rushing and clat- 
tering of feet. 

“Something extraordinary has happened,” he 
said. “Now is the time, during this confusion 
and uproar, to burst open the door. Their noise 
will drown mine.” 

Gilmore placed a strong and determined 
shoulder to the door, and with a steady and pow- 
erful effort, bore it from its fastenings. There 
was a great clamor of voices in the corridor, and 
the hunter warily approached that part of the 
dwelling. He heard Haggai exclaim, ‘Massa 
Valentine is dead!” and Mrs. Kirkham cry out, 
in an agony of consternation. 

The scene went on, as the reader knows, while 
Gilmore listened with breathless eagerness. 
Light rushed“in upon his mind when he heard 
Mrs. Kirkham exclaim, “ If he is dead, she, she 
is his murderer !” 





“Valentine has measured his strength with 


Maud,” said Gilmore to himself. ‘Let me 
listen. What next? O, she affirms that he is 
the victim of some subtle poison! Now for the 
doctor’s answer.” 

The doctor said “ yes,” 
reader remembers. 

“Who poisoned him? What poison?’ he 
heard her inquire, with trembling eagerness. 

“ God—with apoplexy!” was the rejoinder. 

“That will do; I have heard enongh for my 
purpose. He is stricken with apoplexy, and, as 


emphatically, as the 


this is its first visitation, he will doubtless revive. j 


I must improve this opportunity,” said the hunt- 
er, apparently relieved by what he bad heard. 





it by the sense of smell. As | and home. Child, _open the door and fear 
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Having been protected thus far, I will not yield 
to coward doubts now. Providence has not 
shielded me thus far to be lost.”” Maud turned 
the key, and said to her mother: “Mother, be 
tranquil.” The door swung open, and the first 
object that met the eyes of mother and daughter 
was the grim figme of Haggai. 

“Bring them along!” said Mrs. Kirkham, 
addressing the black. 

The latter:put forth his hand to take hold of 
Maud, who shrank from his grasp, and said : 

“ We will obey without compulsion. I sus- 
pected you were deceiving us.” 

“Yes, I was deceiving you. Your worst trial 
is to come yet, Maud Manchester,” answered 
Mrs. Kirkham, in a voice of concentrated anger. 

“TI can endure suffering,” returned Mand, 
when she perceived that they were conducting 
her to the punishment room. 

“In your own person, yes; but not in the per- 
son of another,” she answered, with an insidious 
glance. 

Maud instinctively recoiled; a vague misgiv- 
ing settled upon her mind, exciting the most 
lively fears. 

“ Mother, what isintended for us now? Some- 
thing terrible, I’m afraid. Observe the expres- 


- sion upon that woman’s face! Look at these in- 


struments of torture ; if they are for me alone, I 
am content,” said Maud, in a hurried whisper. 

At that instant Sharply and Burleigh came in, 
with Manchester between them. Maud was 
shocked at the ch that fi and 
severity had wrought upon him. His face was 
haggard and sorrowful. She ran to embrace 
him ; but Haggai interposed his great arms, and 
prevented her. 

“‘O, my father, they have worn you down with 
persecution! You have suffered, with no one 
near to comfort and console you.” 

“Yes, my daughter, I have suffered, and for 
your happiness, I am ready to suffer more. Let 
them goon as they have begun; let them fill up 
the measure of their sins. God will raise us up 
a secret helper. My poor wife, how fares it with 

ou?” 

“Poorly! poorly! But for her sake and 
yours, I have lived,” answered Mrs. Manches- 
ter, despondingly. 

“Father, your wretched appearance shocks 
me! It is on my account that you have endured 
these cruel reverses of fortune. I would I could 
testify my gratitude. Ah, you see they will not 
allow me to cast myself at your feet and embrace 
your knees! I told him that I would wait, and I 
have waited. What a price it has cost to keep 
my promise! That fatal compact has brought 
ruin upon you; but how can I recede?” 

“Recede? Who talks of receding?” ex- 
claimed Manchester, his pale countenance light- 
ing up with generous emotion. “If we retract, 
we have suffered in vain. We are near the 
culminating point. Maud, we will be firm.” 

At a motion from Mrs. Kirkham, Mrs. Sharply 
bustled up to Mrs. Manchester and separated 
her from Maud. 

“You are to go in there,” said the matron to 
Mrs. Manchester, pointing to the shower-bath,” 











enzo, kneel- 
everything you see. This is an institution for 
the treatment of mad people. Doctor Burleigh 
orders everything here; he knows what is best 
for every species of madness. Don’t talk tome, 
I beg of you! You have injured me; you have 
killed my son. Look at him! See his colorless 
lips, his bloodless cheeks, his sunken and dimmed 
eyes, his weak and tremulous lips! It is you 
who have done all this. You would not listen 
toreason. You said you would ‘wait.’ Wait, 
then, at your peril! I tell you, you are the 
maddest of the mad. I thoroughly and cordially 
hate you; but for his sake, I will conquer and 
cure you. You know what I have done—what I 
am capable of doing? I have attempted to ac- 
complish a purpose, and I have gone too far, 
much too far, to think of taking a step back- 
ward. For his sake, I staked character, reputa- 
tion, life, all upon it. Doctor Burleigh, attend 
to your patient.” 

The latter and Sharply approached the ma- 
chine in which Manchester was secured. 

“This very curious contrivance,” said the 
doctor, philosophically, looking first at Mand, 
then at her mother, an bowing with professional 
urbanity, ‘conveys a great moral lesson. It 
proves conclusively that causes, trifling in them- 
selves, are adequate to the most startling results. 
By pulling this string, a simple adjustment 
above is operated, and a drop of water falls upon 
the patient’s head. There—you see? Well, the 
first drop is followed by another and another, as 
you now observe. Study the effects of this, if 
you please ?” 

The water began to fall at slow and regular 
intervals upon Manchester’s head. 

“These drops,” added the doctor, “ we call 
the devil’s tears,” 

Mrs. Manchester shrieked hysterically. 

“O God,” cried Maud, falling upon her 
knees, ‘‘if we have a secret helper, send him to 
us now!” 

As if in answer to this appeal, a tall figure 
stepped from behind the shower-bath. It was 
the man who called himself Gilmore. He had 
in his right hand a whalebone cane, with a load- 
ed head. His countenance was working with 
rage. Raising the cane, he struck Sharply to 
the floor. Mrs. Kirkham’s demeanor instantly 
changed ; she took one startled and hurried step 
toward the intruder. Surprise, anger, alarm, 
were pictured upon her visage. Her open 
mouth, bent head, and inquiring look, attested 
her anxiety to know the portent of this strange 
intrusion. Burleigh attempted to keep up his 
professional gravity, and to act the smooth and 
artful hypocrite to the end. 

“ This,” he began, placidly, “is doubtless an 
unfortunate person who has broken from his 
keepers.” 





CHAPTER XXII. 


THE REFLEX TIDE. 

THERE was a palpable faltering in the doc- 
tor’s voice. He had too much discernment not 
to perceive that Gilmore was not what he pro- 
fessed to be, and was there with a purpose. 
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fangs of the law, sir.” 

Doricourt whispered to Maud; he said, “do 
not be alarmed at what may happen.” 

A pale figure suddenly stood near Valentine, 
gazing with indescribable earnestness into his 
face. None of the parties seemed to know 
whence it came—whether it had glided through 
the door, or from behind some object in the 
room. It was a young man, whose features 
were startlingly ghastly, with eyes proterpat- 
urally bright. 

Valentine groaned, shivered, shuffled ner- 
vously along by the wall, glaring wildly, like a 
victim of delirium tremens. He worked him- 
self to an angle of the room, and with his arms 
hanging beside him, and his hands spasmod- 
ically clutching air, shrank and crushed himself 
into the smallest space. 

“Speak, I adjure you!” said Doricourt, ad. 
dressing this singular presentment. 

“It is time!” rejoined a voice, low, thrilling 
and solemn. “TI am here to witness to the cause 
of eternal justice. Iam Maurice Vane, cruelly 
stricken by the hand of Valentine Airkham, on 
the night of April 18th, 18s—.”’ 

Mrs. Kirkham grasped Mrs. Sharply for sup- 
port, while Valentine glared vacantly at the 
object of his terror. A sound was heard ; Kirk- 
ham had been standing in the corridor for the 
last half hour, and now showed a face fall of 
consternation and horror. He held up his hands 
and exclaimed, with despairing earnestness : 

“Ruined! ruined! ruinep!” 

“Tt was not enough to kill my good name,” 
resumed Maurice. ‘“ That piece of infernal mal- 
ice would not suffice; you must kill my body 
also.” 

Haggai fell on his knees, and screamed and 
chattered like a monkey in a frenzy of terror. 

“That very cane crushed my. skull”—he 
pointed at the cane in Doricourt’s hand. “But 
neither was that sufficient ; it was destined to be 
the instrument of another murder, to screen the 
first. An honest pedler, that was passing, was 
dogged and assassinated—by your son, sir; by 
your son, madam !"” 

The floor that he stood upon, the walls that 
supported him, seemed slipping away from Val- 
entine. He lost all consciousness of his terrible 
position ; all his faculties growing chaotic and 
dark, he sank lumpishly and heavily down. 

“That very night,” added Maurice, thrill- 
ingly, “that Maud Manchester said to me, ‘I 
will wait ; under all circumstances, I will wait,’ 
the hands of Haggai and Valentine cast me 
into the river.” 

Doricourt looked at Maud, whose tear-dimmed 
and doubting eyes were fastened upon the face 
of Maurice Vane, and said, with a smile strangely 
sweet, “She has warrep!”” 

“I was cast into the river,” continued Mau- 
rice, “‘ but God would not let me die. He wished 
me to live, and I lived. He sent that man to be 
my Providence ’—pointing to Doricourt. 

“ Who—who—is—is he?” gasped Mrs. Kirk- 
ham, in a voice scarcely recognizable. 


versation, both before and after his coming.” 

The secret helper smiled. 

“ An Irishman came to you with a package?” 
he said, significantly. 

“ Michael Maginnis! It is almost ineredibte !” 
exclaimed Maud, with i gZ ish 

“ This is not all; I am also that watch-pedler 
whom yonder prostrate villain attempted to as- 
sassinate. J did not die, simply because I was 
needed to be what I have been, and am.” 

“ Cunning and inexplicable man! You have 
lived to crush, destroy, ihilate me!” 

Mrs. Kirkham, wringing her hands. 

Doricourt approached Haggai, who was sitting 
upon his haunches upon the floor, staring from 
one to the other like an idiotic ape. He struck 
the black smartly across the shoulders with the 








cane. 

“ You black villain,” he said, sternly, “you 
have tried twice to kill me. Your life is in my 
—— Do my bidding, and I will save you; 

y me, and I will — you as high as 
prom " 

“You am de debbil hisself, massa!” said 
Haggai, cowering. 

“Go and shut and bolt that door. Allow no 
one to leave this infernal room,” added Dori- 
court, authoritatively, awing the dusky giant 
with his magnetic eyes, which appeared to him 
to shoot red and dazzling rays of light. 

“ Woman !” vontinued Doricourt, turning sud- 
denly to Mrs. Kirkham ; “I will show you what 
it is to suffer the penalties you have infamously 
and mercilessly prepared for others. Haggai, 
put your mistress into that box, where an angel 
has suffered.” 

Doricourt’s features underwent a striking 
change; they became stern, cold and pitiless. 
The lips that could smile so sweetly, resembled 
lips of iron. 

“ Sir, sir! I am a woman!” 
Kirkham, aghast with terror. 

“So is Maud Manchester,” was the cold, un- 
relenting reply. 

Haggai laid hold of her with his great black 
hands and dragged her toward the bath. 

“O, O! I cannot bear this! it will kill me. 
Haggai, miscreant, unhand me! Is all so 
changed? Can this be possible? Will not 
some one save me from this demon? Burleigh! 
Sharply! they are buttwo! Why do you not 
killthem? Unspeakable cowards ! contemptible 
dastards! craven hirelings !’” 

Haggai thrust her into the box, closed the door 
and fastened it. She shrieked hysterically, en- 
treated, threatened, wept. Burleigh began to 
edge toward the door. Doricourt’s terrible eyes 
were upon him ; he felt them scorching his flesh. 

“ Haggai,” said the secret helper, “seize that 
hypocritical seoundrel—one of the greatest vil- 
lains the earth bears up—and let him try the 
Devil’s Tears. We will test his phi hy ; he 
shall know, practically, what ‘gra: results 
grow out of the most insignificant causes.’ ”’ 

Valentine showed signs of conscious anima- 
tion, stared from one to another a moment, and 
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summoned strength enough to get upon 
It was evident that he had a tolerably 
idea of what was transpiring. He he 
mother's frantic appeals, bat the dark a) 
despair was upon him, blunting his fine 
bilities, He heard her without emotion 

“Tt was you who first tempted me!” 
tered ; “you! my mother! who should | 
me in the paths of virtue. Suffer! safh 
Heaven's justice, I care not; I am ca. 
your misery. I know and feel only the 
is lost to me forever, Accursed be the 
disease that paralyzes my arm, and ren . 
helpless! © for strength, for a single 1 
that I might kill this wordy impostor » 
ingly calls himself Providence t” 

Valentine's voice was faint and scare: 
ble ; he ceased from weakness. 


od 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
COMPENSATION, 


“Tus very curious machine,” sa 
court, quoting to the letter the doctor's | 
to Manchester, “ conveys & great moral 

Burleigh looked up helplessly, and + 
rendered wonderfully prominent by am 
and terror, 

“Tt proves conclusively,” continued Do 
with cold impassibility, “that causes, trit 
themselves, are adequate to the most 5: 
results.” 

The blood rushed to Burleigh’s face i: 
tumult that the arteries seemed ready t 
He wished to speak, to enter a formida' ' 
tremendous protest against these proc: 
but the inexpressible greatness of his cx 
tion acted like a horrible nightmare ap 
Doricourt went on with his quotation. 

By pulling this string, a simple adj 
above is operated, and a drop of water fn' 
the patient's head |” 

The speaker pulled the fatal string. 
“There! you see? Well, the first 
followed by another and another, as y: 
observe. Study the effects of this, if you y! 

A hoarse, pectoral murmur came fr: 
leigh’s throat. He was trying to say: 

“For God’s sake, desist! Carry thi 
able joke no farther.” 

The adjustment above began to weep 
upon the medical head of the institution, 
moralized so admirably upon cause ar 
when another was the victim, He could 
believe that he was reduced to such a co 
it must be a dream, and all these po’ 
looking upon him must be dream-faces, 

Drop, drop! The “tears” ran « 
face with mechanical regularity. He kn 
was tocome, He could caleulate to . 
how many mi a human cot 
under this treatment. His active ima 
went out and met the coming ageny; | 
to shudder, and gasp, and sob, before ite: 
him. He tarned his astounded ey. 
Sharply, Kirkham, Valentine, and Hay, 
he saw no expression gaye that of x», 
consternation. A spell was on them a! 
versal flatter of horror, Burleigh’s « 
had, in reality, scarcely commenced ; bat 
upon by the terror of anticipation, he ro: 
Taved like a frantic beast. He tagger 
immovable timbers ; he pulled at one w: 
at the other, tried to extricate his feet ° 
unsympathizing clamps, and with his w 
and writhings excoriated his neck in th 


collar. 

Mrs. Kirkbam’s hysteric sobbings w- 
powered by the stronger lungs of the do: 

the water upon her!” said Dor 

Haggai. “Do not spare her; let it f- 
ously and long. An angel has borne it 
see if a fiend can.” 

There was a great splash and dash « 
followed by piercing screams. 

“The measure that you meted is 1 
unto you again !” said Manchester. 

Burleigh was now suffering acute! 
dreadful invention was doing its imparti - 
it had no respect to persons; it wept a 
upon the doctor as it had wpe Eat 
howled piteously for mercy. His « 
body shook like ajelly, The clammy 
his forehead, the wildness of his eyes, 1 
of foam upon his lips, the frightful dist: 
his mouth, the ghastliness that had suc: : 
the plethoric floridity of his cheeks, the «. 
chattering of his teeth, his shrivks, all « 
to bear witness to his sufferings, and at: 
grand axiom that “ trifling causes are ad 





great results.”’ 
“ Villain,” cried Maurice, “feel + 
have made others feel! Writhe, enffer 


It is the reflex tide in the sea of ju 
brings overwheiming waves of compe: 

“ Merey! mercy!" came from the 
the machine. Those cries grew fai 
fainter. Mrs. Kirkham fell down, half 
lated and unconscious, and was dre 
cold, drenched and shivering. Burle 
vous system grew weaker and weaker 
the Satanic tears, Nature was no lon 
battle with pain; she retreated—she » 
—she laid down her arms. The doc: 
jaw fell, his staring eyes fixed theme 
vacancy, and—consciousness went ou’ 

“ Release bim !” said Doricourt to : 

Relieved from the machine, Burlei 
fell upon the floor likes lamp of clay. 

“ Haggai, knave, put your black p 
this fellow! Secure bim in those wo. 
bers in a moment.” 

Doricourt’s long, white finger was 
toward Sharply, who stood near the be 
ing a corner of the box for support. 

a coward, the scenes tranepiring aroun 
completely unnerved bir 

Haggai, who was naturally fero- 
ernel, began tw delight in his work. 
Sharply by the collar, dragged bim ror 
ward, and before the lapse of ten secon 
suffering the fate of Burleigh. Dork 
& geetare toward Mra. Sharply. Hagy 
fingers upon her in s inoment. 

“0, ir,” the began, pathetically, 


of medicines ls too strong for « wom 
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1ed Maurice, “is my uncle—my 
‘s brother—Paul Doricourt.” 
t atsea!” cried Kirkham. 
ntrary,” replied Doricourt, “I 
‘a3 went to India, accumulated 
turned to find my sister’s son the 
vilest conspiracy that was ever 
iaman avarice and malice. Kirk- 
ed a false guardian and a mis- 
oveted my nephew’s fortune ; you 
mind at work to wrench it from 
\f, your wife, your son, branded 
robber; and the latter consum- 
xe by committing murder. My 
you—I was tracking you. God 
lisper to me, ‘You shall be his 
I will not permit this poor boy to 
h a burden of wrong.’ These were 
. said to me, and I have been his 
I have followed, thwarted, con- 
Before twenty-four hours have ex- 
vspapers shall be telling this incred- 


rime.” ° 
-icourt was speaking, Maurice ran 
| Mand, crying : 


m have waited! You have kept 
vour soul is the mirror of truth— 
‘able! This moment compensates 
-@ suffered. If I were happier, I 


Vane,” added Doricourt, “ was 
ot him away. He passed through 
returned with honor, bearing my 
I watched you during his absence. 
f you fora few months, but it was 
‘for you to consummate this mad- 
Maurice Vane came back and de- 
» girl who said she would ‘ wait.’ 
osters had mysteriously disappeared. 
eur Redeliffe, at the ball; Maurice 
ut. He saw the authors of his 
> to face; heard their hypocritical 
looked imto their treacherous eyes. 
1e innocent one among you; that 
She doubted, she feared you, she 

use. We found the trail of guilt— 
” 

nd Burleigh had arisen to their feet, 
ed with consternation the most ef- 
on of this scene. 

stammered Sharply, ‘“ You were 
tial agent of Manchester? You paid 
-e? You called yourself Leroque?” 
a and that black ruffian attempted to 
for my money. I gave him a broken 
‘ked you, like a cur, and cast you 
r detestable papers!” said Doricourt, 
ring glance. 
owl the Jew!” exclaimed Mrs. Kirk- 
ogly. 

adam, I was the Jew pedler. You 
y wares; you patronized the ‘lazy 
And you, sir,” turning to Kirkham, 
about vagabonds and equity between 
‘an. It was a fine piece of hypocrisy.” 
‘ed Maud, “a light breaks in upon 
re the pedler that told me I was wel- 








resent 
ASTER APS eT gee 
sed how you fixed your eyes upon him 
ith what interest you listened to the con- 
on, both before and after his coming.” 
secret helper smiled. 
1 Irishman came to you with a package?” 
\, Significantly. 
ichael Maginnis! It is almost ineredible !” 





ned Maud, with i g h t. 
‘is is not all; Iam also that watch-pedler 
yonder p te villain pted to as- 





te. I did not die, simply because I was 

to be what I have been, and am.” 

nning and inexplicable man! You have 

» crush, destroy, annihilate me!” moaned 
‘irkham, wringing her hands. 

court approached Haggai, who was sitting 
‘is haunches upon the floor, staring from 
the other like an idiotic ape. He struck 
ck smartly across the shoulders with the 


vu black villain,” he said, sternly, “you 
ried twice to kill me. Your life is in my 
Do my bidding, and I will save you; 
v me, and I will hang you as high as 
nl? ee. 
a am de debbil hisself, massa!” said 
\i, cowering. 
» and shut and bolt that door. Allow no 
leave this infernal room,” added Dori- 
authoritatively, awing the dusky giant 
is magnetic eyes, which appeared to him 
ot red and dazzling rays of light. 
oman !” gontinued Doricourt, turning sud- 
to Mrs. Kirkham ; “I will show you what 
suffer the penalties you have infamously 
ercilessly prepared for others. Haggai, 
vr mistress into that box, where an angel 
fered.” 
icourt’s features underwent a striking 
; they became stern, cold and pitiless. 
»s that could smile so sweetly, resembled 
' iron. 
r, sir! I am a woman!” shrieked Mrs. 
im, aghast with terror. 
. is Maud Manchester,” was the cold, un- 
ng reply. 
gai laid hold of her with his great black 
ind dragged her toward the bath. 
O! I cannot bear this! it will kill me. 


i, miscreant, unhand me! Is all so 
d? Can this be possible? Will not 
ne save me from this demon? Burleigh! 


y! they are buttwo! Why do you not 
m? Unspeakable cowards ! contemptible 
Is! craven hirelings !” 
rai thrust her into the box, closed the door 
stened it. She shrieked hysterically, en- 
, threatened, wept. Burleigh began to 
ward the door. Doricourt’s terrible eyes 
on him ; he felt them scorching his flesh. 
zgai,” said the secret helper, “seize that 
tical scoundrel—one of the greatest vil- 
@ earth bears up—and let him try the 
Tears. - We will test his philosophy ; he 
now, practically, what ‘grand’ results 
it of the most insignificant causes.’ ” 
itine showed signs of conscious anima- 
wed from one to another a moment, and 
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summoned strength enough to get upon his feet. 
It was evident that he had a tolerably definite 
idea of what was transpiring. He heard his 
mother’s frantic appeals, but the dark apathy of 
despair was upon him, blunting his finer sensi- 
bilities. He heard her without emotion. 

“It was you who first tempted me!” he mut- 
tered; “you! my mother! who should have led 
me in the patlis of virtue. Suffer! suffer! it is 
Heaven’s justice. Icare not; I am callous to 
your misery. I know and feel only that Maud 
is lost to me forever. Accursed be the hand of 
disease that paralyzes my arm, and renders me 
helpless! for strength, for a single moment, 
that I might kill this wordy impostor who cant- 
ingly calls himself Providence !” 

Valentine’s voice was faint and scarcely audi- 
ble ; he ceased from weakness. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
COMPENSATION. 


“Tis very curions machine,” said Dori- 
court, quoting to the letter the doctor’s language 
to Manchester, “ conveys @ great moral lesson.” 

Burleigh looked up helplessly, and with eyes 
rendered wonderfully pr t by t 
and terror. 

“Tt proves conclusively,” continued Doricourt, 
with cold impassibility, ‘that causes, trifling in 
themselves, are adequate to the most startling 
results.” 

The blood rushed to Burleigh’s face in such a 
tumult that the arteries seemed ready to burst. 
He wished to speak, to enter a formidable and 
tremendous. protest against these dings ; 





delicate constitution ! It wasn’t me, sir, that was 
at the bottom of this. It was Mrs. Kirkham, sir, 
that put me up to it. I says to her, ‘Mum, it 
isn’t right, mum.’ ‘Fool!’ says she, ‘do as I 
tell you!’ says she. Bless your soul, I wouldn’t 
harm no cretur livin’! I was a friend to ’em, so 
to speak, as ’twere. I never tried this class of 
remedies except when the case was desperate 
and the soothin’-system wouldn’t work. You'll 
kill me! Nobody but maniacs is constituted to 
bear it. Drown and drench ’em as much as you 
please, and they’ll fetch round agin ; but put so 
much as a thimble full of water on my head, and 
I go right into ’steriks, and scare everybody to 
death.” 

Notwithstanding this t hi f4 ‘ance, 
Mrs. Sharply was compelled to try that “ class 
of remedies,” about which she had discoursed 
so eloquently and fluently ‘at sundry times. 
She was taken out very wet, very blue, and very 
i ibl Her husband, having passed the 
painful ordeal of the “ Tears,’ with, if possible, 
a fresh accession of horrors, was released, abun- 
dantly satisfied of the capacity of his invention 
to produce suffering. 

“Haggai,” added Doricourt, “put Mrs. 
Kirkham into No. 21; this creature”—designa- 
ting Mrs. Sharply—‘“‘into 20. Take the mono- 
maniac, Levi Luckett, from No. 10, and substi- 
tute in his place these two great scoundrels— 
Burleigh and Sharply. Stay! To keep these 

i rogues pany, add yonder honest, 
moralizing gentleman to the number.” Dori- 
court looked at Kirkham. “To-morrow,” he 
added, addressing him, “ your property and your 
good niame will be swept away, and my nephew 














r all] 
but the inexpressible greatness of his consterna- 
tion acted like a horrible nightmare upon him. 
Doricourt went on with his quotation. 

“ By pulling this string, a simple adjustment 
above is operated, and a drop of water falls upon 
the patient’s head !” 

The speaker pulled the fatal string. 

“There! you see? Well, the first drop is 
followed by another and another, as you now 
observe. Study the effects of this, if you please ?” 

A hoarse, pectoral murmur came from Bur- 
leigh’s throat. He was trying to say: 

“ For God’s sake, desist! Carry this miser- 
able joke no further.” 

The adjustment above began to weep its tears 
upon the medical head of the institution, who had 
moralized so admirably upon cause and effect 
when another was the victim. He could scarcely 
believe that he was reduced to such a condition ; 
it must be a dream, and all these pale faces 
looking upon him must be dream-faces. 

Drop, drop! The “tears” ran down his 
face with mechanical regularity. He knew what 
was tocome. He could calculate to a nicety 
how many minutes a human creature could exist 
under this treatment. His active imagination 
went out and met the coming agony; he began 
to shudder, and gasp, and sob, before it embraced 


d to his legal rights. Avarice was the 
rabid dog that bit you; go away and be mad!” 





No particular disposition was made of Valen- 
tine ; he remained unnoticed. After a time he 
became conscious that he was the only occupant 
of the room—gazed wildly at the objects that 
surrounded him—took up the thread of memory 
where it had been broken. He remembered 
hearing some one say, “put Mrs. Kirkham into 
21.” He arose, and with unsteady steps, with 
difficulty keeping his equilibrium, except when 
he availed himself of the friendly support of the 
walls, shuffled his way slowly to No. 21. Des- 
pairing moans and hysteric sobs proceeded from 
the cell. 

“ Mother,” said Valentine, in a hollow voice. 

The maternal ear caught the sound. 

“My son—my poor Valentine!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“T have come to bid you farewell,” return 
Valentine. ' 

“Farewell? O,do not leave me! While 
there is life, there is hope. Try again; think of 
something else- quer impossibilities.” 

“Woman! I have lost the stake I played for ; 
Mauriee Vane is the winner; Maud is his—de- 
spair, death, are mine. I have cometo die upon 








him. He turned his astounded eyes upon 
Sharply, Kirkham, Valentine, and Haggai; but 
he saw no expression save that of gpalloyed 
consternation. A spell was on them alt, a uni- 
versal flutter of horror. Burleigh’s anfferings 
had, in reality, scarcely commenced ; but wrought 
upon by the terror of anticipation, he roared and 
raved like a frantic beast. He tugged’ at the 
immovable timbers ; he pulled at one wrist, then 
at the other, tried to extricate his feet from the 
unsympathizing clamps, and with his wrigglings 
and writhings excoriated his neck in the wooden 
collar. 

Mrs. Kirkham’s hysteric sobbings were over- 
powered by the stronger lungs of the doctor. 

“Tet the water upon her!” said Doricourt to 
Haggai. “Donot spare her; let it fall copi- 
ously and long. An angel has borne it; let us 
see if a fiend can.” 

There was a great splash and dash of waters, 
fe i d by pi i 5S 

“The measure that you meted is measured 
unto you again!” said Manchester. 

Burleigh was now suffering acutely. The 
dreadful invention was doing its impartial work ; 
it had no respect to persons ; it wept as horribly 
upon the doctor as it had upon Manchester. He 
howled piteously for mercy. His corpulent 
body shook like ajelly. The clammy ooze on 
his forehead, the wildness of his eyes, the gouts 
of foam upon his lips, the frightful distortions of 
his mouth, the ghastliness that had succeedéd tq 
the plethoric floridity of his cheeks, the ague-like 
chattering of his teeth, his shricks, all conspired 
to bear witness to his sufferings, and attest to his 
grand axiom that “ trifling causes are adequate to 
great results.” 

“ Villain,” cried Maurice, “feel what you 
have made others feel! Writhe, suffer, agonize! 
It is the reflex tide in the sea of justice that 
brings overwhelming waves of compensation.” 

“ Merey ! mercy!” came from the bath and 
the machine. Those cries grew fainter and 
fainter. Mrs. Kirkham fell down, half strangu- 
lated and unconscious, and was drawn forth 
cold, drenched and shivering. Burleigh’s ner- 
vous system grew weaker and weaker to resist 
the Satanic tears. Nature was no longer able to 
battle with pain; she retreated—she succumbed 
—she laid down her arms. The doctor’s lower 
jaw fell, his staring eyes fixed themselves upon 
vacancy, and—consciousness went out. 

“ Release him !” said Doricourt to the black. 

Relieved from the machine, Burleigh’s body 
fell upon the floor like a lamp of clay. 

“ Haggai, knave, put your black palms upon 
this fellow! Secure him in those wooden tim- 
bers ina moment.” 

Doricourt’s long, white finger was extended 
toward Sharply, who stood near the bath, clutch- 
ing a corner of the box for support. Naturally 
a coward, the scenes transpiring around him had 
completely unnerved him. 

Haggai, who was naturally ferocious and 
cruel, began to delight in his work. He caught 
Sharply by the collar, dragged him roughly for- 
ward, and before the lapse of ten seconds, he was 
suffering the fate of Burleigh. Doricourt made 

& gesture toward Mrs. Sharply. Haggai had his 
fingers upon her in a moment. 

“OQ, sir,” she began, pathetically, “this class 
of medicines is too strong for a woman of my 





the threshold of your door.” 

“Die? die, after I have lost my soul for you! 
You cannot—you will not=~you dare not!” 
cried his mother, frantically. 

“T have not only come to die, but to recrimi- 
wate, \If you have cast away your own svuui, 
have you not wrecked mine also? You have not 
been a mother, but an alluring, tempting syren. 





“Without waiting for a_word of explanation. A 
6 for the hresse 


haunting phantoms of her brain, which contin- 
ually brought before her distorted imagination 
horrible instruments of torture, the machine 
called the “ Devil’s Tears,” being frightfully con-~ 
spicuous among them. 

Doctor Burleigh left the country soon after 
the expose, his system a good deal shattered by 
the discipline he received at the mad-house. 
Sharply was not destined to escape the penalties 
of the law, but in the course of a few months 
was convicted of forgery, and sent to prison for 
aterm of years. Haggai ran away, and joining 
himself to a score of other fugitives, who had 
fled to a swamp, lived the life of an outlaw, and 
infested the country for several years. 

Levi Luckett, the monomaniac, never aban- 
doned his favorite projects, but spent his time in 
hunting for great and benevolent capitalists, to 
assist him in bringing out his self-starting ma- 
chine, and building model houses. His ten 
volumes on architecture and motive powers have 
not been published. He still talks of a great 
coming crisis, the earth’s new orbit, and perse- 
veringly draws spider-legged diagrams. 

Maurice Vane and the girl that waited, re- 
ceived their deserts ; they—they married! Maud’s 
brother having graduated at a Northern college, 
returned at the time of this interesting event. 
He saw Valeria Kirkham, and a youthful passion 
reviving, he could find no rest till he had asked 
her to unite her fortune with his. Time having 
softened her sorrow, and lightened her melan- 
choly, she was finally induced to listen to his 
wishes. The feelings and habits of Doricourt 
remained unchanged. He reigned in his obscure 
but luxurious home, with his books, his pen, his 
subtle philosophy, and—with Zoe. 

“Maud,” said Maurice, on the night of his 
bridal, “ you are an angel; you waiTeD !”” 

She beamed upon him with her sweet face, and 
answered : 

“You owe it to Doricourt, Tae Srcrer 
Hetrer!” 





WAKING UP THE WRONG PASSENGER. 


An incident occurred at the Montgomery 
House last Sunday morning, which appears to 
us worthy of a passing comment. and F., 
two boarders at this far-famed hostelry, are very 
intimate, and F. is in the habit of calling on his 
crony in his bedroom, at all hours, whether W 
is “up and dressed ” or otherwise. Last Sun- 
day morning, about half past seven, F., who is 
an early riser, called at his friend’s door, and 
finding it locked, commenced a series of by no 
means spiritual rappings on the panels. 

“ Who’s there ?” cried a sleepy voice from the 
interior of the bedroom. 

“F.,” replied that individual. 
me well enough.” 

« Well, what’s wanted ?” 


“You know 


“Wanted. I'll let you know, you infernal 
lazy fellow.” (Rappings repeated.) 
“Do you want me to get up ?” 


“Nothing shorter, old fellow. If you don't 
start quicker than chain lightning, the way this 
door will fly about your ears, will astonish you 
slightually, perhaps.” 

'o make a long story short, the door was 
speedily opened, and a gentleman, in all but a 
eorgia costume, roused out of a sound slumber, 
confronted the rollicking visitor. ‘To the amaze- 
ment of the latter. te was a total stranger. 


broke je DFERT 97 ny st 
: pe EE, 5 
salhPiRGeauth ates Wom « furrin” parts had 
been inStalled in histare apartment. Fortunately 
he was # mild individual, and supposed that an 





Your bad mind, fertile in wicked y 
strengthened and confirmed me in all the baser 
passions of human nature. I do not say that I 
was ever a saint; I know that I was naturally 
prone to evil; yet, it was in your power to turn 
me to higher pursuits, as streams of water are 
turned from their channels. But why do I thus 
reproach you? We are but too much alike. 
The end has come, and we have only to pass 
into that outer darkness called death.” 

“Forbear! forbear! In heaven’s name, for- 
bear !” entreated his mother. 

“Valeria was the wisest—the best. My God! 
if I had listened to her! If you should live 
through this, and keep your reason, tell her I 
thought of her at dying.” 

Valentine heard his mother sobbing, and beat- 
ing her forehead against the door. 

“My son! my son!” 

“T have had means of death for many months ; 
I now take it from my breast-pocket; it isa 
pistol charged to the muzzle. Ihave cocked it 
—lI have placed it against the white forehead that 
you used to kiss in my infancy.” 

“My lost, lost Valentine! My God, wilt thou 
permit this door to separate me from him that I 
have given my soul for?” 

“Mother, it is an hour of direst bitterness! 
The dark and awful curtain of eternity is about 
to rollup. Farewell, forever !” 

Here ensued a moment of “silence ineffably 
terrible ; there was a sharp explosion, and Val- 
entine’s brains were spattered against the door, 
and scattered along the corridor. The fatal 
bullet that had effected this dreadful work, passed 
through the pannel, just above Mrs. Kirkham’s 
head. She uttered a shriek fraught with inex- 
pressible woe, and fell down bereft of strength, 
almost of reason. Her ghastly face pressed the 
floor; she felt something warm upon her fore- 
head ; it was Valentine’s blood. 





Ina few days the New Orleans press was 
teeming with the history of the Kirkhams. A 
thrill of horror ran through community. It 
afforded subject for conversation for a long time, 
and then, like other startling developments, 
gradually became familiar, and lost its novelty. 
The shock produced by the disappointment of 
her hopes, and the loss of her good name, disor- 
dered Mrs. Kirkham’s mind to such an extent 
that a lunatic asylum was adjudged the most 
appropriate place for her, and she passed the 
remainder of her days in her own private mad- 
house, at her worst intervals a raving maniac, 
and in her more lucid periods a conscience- 
stricken and melancholy object of pity. 

Mr. Kirkham, seeing his ill-gotten gains swept 
away, and himself reduced to beggary and de- 
served infamy, took it so much to heart, that he 
was seized with brain fever, from which he 
never recovered. Valeria attended him faith- 
fally daring his last moments. Mrs. Kirkham 
survived the death of her son but two years. 





Her last hours were rendered frightful by the 





of early rising was one of the regu- 
lations of the house. Had he been of warmer 
temperament, a revolver might have resented the 
summons, and we should have to chronjgle a 
case of summary abatement of a nuisance at the 
Montgomery.—Boston Post. 





THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


General Daumas, having addressed a letter to 
Abd el-Kader, requesting to know his opinion on 
the origin of the Arab horse, received in reply, 
the following valuable piece of information: 
“ Know, then, that amongst us it is admitted 
that God created the horse out of the winds, as 
he created Adam out of the dust. This cannot 
be disputed. any prop ave proclaimed 
that when God would create the horse, he said to 
the south wind: “I would bring forth out of 
thee a creature; be thou therefore, condensed.” 
Then comes the angel Gabriel, and taking a 
handful of the matter, presented it to , who 
formed therewith a brown bay horse, and said, “I 
name thee Horse, and create thee Arab, and give 
thee a bay color. I attach blessing to the fore- 
lock which fatls between thine eyes; thou shalt 
be lord of all the animals. Thon shalt fly with- 
out wings, and from thy back shall proceed 
riches.” Then he marked him with astar on the 
forehead, the sign of glory and blessing.”— 
Boston Journal. 








JOHN MILTON’S FAME GONE OUT. 


So says William Wistanley in his “ Lives of 
the Poets from the Conquest to James IL” 
The whole passage isa literary curiosity. It 
wiil at least serve to illustrate how different an 
estimate the world has placed upon the immor- 
tal poet, from that of the fawning sycophants of 
royalty. It is as follows: 

‘John Milton was one whose natural parts 
might deservedly give hima place among the 
principal of English poets, having written two 
heroic poems auda tragedy, namely: “ Paradice 
Lost,” Paradice Regained,” and “ Sampson Ag- 
onista.” But his fame is gone out like a candle- 
snuff, and his memory will always stink, which 
might have ever lived in honorable repute, had 
he not been a notorious traytor, and most im- 
piously and villainously bely’d that blessed 
martyr, King Charles the First.” 


AN UNREASONABLE PROPOSAL. 

An Irish servant, who was in the employment 
of an English gentleman residing in Ireland, 
was, on one occasion, about going to a fair, held 
annually at a neighboring village, when his 
muster endeavored to dissuade him from going. 
“You always,” said he, “come home with a 
broken head; now stay at home, Darby, and I'l 
give you five shillings.” “I’m forever, and all 
obliged to yer honor,” replied Darby ; “ but does 
it stand to raison,” he added, flourishing his 
shillelagh over his head, “ does it stand to raison 
that I’d take five shillings for the great big bating 
I’m to get to-day *”’—Jrish Anecdotes. 





——_————_+ wee + — 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 

Why are spectacles like hay and corn? Be- 
cause they are for-age. , 

When you put on your stockings, why are you 
sure to make a mistake! Because you must put 
your fvot in it. . 

Why is Buckingham Palace in London, the 
cheapest house in England? Jt was built for a 
sovereign. P 3 " 

When going to bed, why is your slipper like 
an unsuecessfal dan? Jt is put off until the next 





THE MARRIAGE LOTTERY: 
OR, HOW TO GET A WIFE WITH A FORTUNE. 

Some months ago (saysa Paris correspondent 
of the N. Y. Express), [had occasion to recount 
the manner in which a young lady of this strange 
city managed, in order to get a husband and a 
fair pecuniary start in the world. I have now a 
companion picture to present. A young man of 
fine family, though impoverished by the revolu- 
tion, aspired to a post under government, to oc- 
cupy which, it was necessary to furnish a certain 
sum to deposit as security. Our hero could not 
obtain the requisite amount from his friends, and 
at last hit upon an expedient to put an easy end 
to the difficulty. He caused an advertisement 
to appear in one of the journals as follows : 

“A young man, occupying an_ honorable po- 
sition, wishes to marry a lady well brought up, 
and possessed of two hundred and fifty francs.” 

Two hundred and fifty francs are but fifty 
dollars, and, as there are many women in the 
world who would be glad to purchase a young, 
handsome, and tolerably connected husband on 
such moderate terms, it was quite natural that 
the advertiser, in the course of the three days 
pve: | which his notice appeared in public, 
should have received many letters and applica- 
tions. The young man addressed a note to each 
of the applicants, appointing a place and hour 
when he would meet them all together, and po- 
litely inviting them all to look at him. On the 
evening indicated they came, and it.is said the 

y bered full two hundred women. 

When all had assembled, the young man “ or- 
ganized the meeting,” and made a speech, in 
which he thanked the ladies for the honor they 
La nee conferring upon him. “ But,” said the 
self-possessed young gentleman, “ you must un- 
derstand, ladies, perfectly well, that I cannot mar- 
ry you all; moreover, you are all so charming 
(many of them were horrible old witches, eye- 
less, toothless, snuffy, and all that), it would be 
utterly impossible for me to choose amongst 
such ovely creatures. This, then, is my propo- 
sition: Consider me as an object put up ina 
lottery. You number two hundred ; make two 
hunired tickets at two hundred and fifty francs 
each, and the gross sum realized shall be the for- 
tune of the |. who draws the lucky number, 
and whom I pledge myself to marry immedi- 
ately.” They hesitated a moment, but the 
youth was good looking, and the ladies were 
anxious to marry. One of them determined to 
accept the proposition, and the rest followed after 
like a flock of sheep. And to reward our ven- 
turous young friend for his courage, his fortunate 
stars directed that he should fall to the lot of a 
youthful and pretty girl, whose greatest fault is 
an unhappy passion for practising on the piano. 
True to his word, the young man married her, 
and at last accounts the young couple thus 
strangely brought — were passing a pleas- 
ant honey-moon. ave I given any of my 
young countrymen a hint ? 








DEACON BRIGGS, 

Old Deacon Briggs is as remarkable for his 
closeness as was Dickens’s man Barkis. His 
name had come to a be proverb in our region for 
such an economy as ever makes a man the sub- 
ject of ridicule and coatempt. One bitter cold 
morning a few falls ago, he bade the boys drive 
together all the pigs that were to be fattened for 
the market, in a little yard just at the corner of 
the house. A pig was caught by one of the 
youngsters; the deacon with a pair of pincers in 
one hand, and a sharp knife in the other, seized 
the unfortunate by the tail, and cut it off, close 
up. So on through the whole herd, leaving not 
a pig with even the stump of a tail. Cort, who 
worked for his grandfather stood by in amaze- 
ment—his hands in his pockets, his toes turned 
in, his old fur cap over his ears, his body warped 
into a crescent by the cold, and his teeth jawing 
sbout the outrage with an incessant clatter? *; 

“ Grandpa, what~arp-poc oe bes — | a 
tails for?” 

Sober and solemn was Deacon Briggs as he 
replied : 

“You will never be a rich man, for you do not 
know what it is to be savin’. You ought to 
know, my child, that it takes a bushel of corn to 


fatten an inch of tail!” 


Cort has gone to the West, and in the corn- 
wing bottoms of Michigan, has taken to rais- 
ing tailless porkers.—Berkshire Gazette. 





TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

Some gentlemen passing through the beautiful 
village of Renton, in the Vale of Leven, Dum- 
bartonshire, about nine o’clock at night, had 
their attention directed toa dark object in the 
church yard. On going in to ascertain what it 
was, they found a boy of tender years lying flat 
on his face, and apparently somnd, asleep over a 
recently made grave. Thinking this not a very 
safe bed for him, they shook him up, and asked 
how he came to be there? He said he was 
afraid to go home, as his sister, with whom he 
resided, had threatened to beat him. “ And 
where does your sister live?” asked one of the 

arty. ‘In Dumbarton,” was the answer. ‘“ In 

umbarton—nearly four miles off! And how 
came you to wander so far away from home?” 
“I just cam,” sobbed the poor little fellow, “ be- 
cause my mither’s grave washere.” His mother 
had been buried there a short time before, and 
his seeking a refuge at her grave in his sorrow, 
was a beautiful touch of nature in a child, who 
could scarcely have yet learned to realize the 
true character of that separation which knows of 
no re union on earth. Thither had he instinct- 
ively wandered to sob out his sorrows, and to 
moisten with tears the grave of one who had 
hitherto been his natural protector, for he had 
gemets cried himself to sleep.—North British 
Mail. 





There are minds, or seem to be such, which we 
can only compare to a noble cathedral of vast size, 
beautiful proportions, and covered with graceful 
ornaments. Nothing that art can supply to devo- 
tion appears wanting till we approach the great 
door and try to enter, when we find the seeming 
building only a solid rock outwardly carved into 
that appearance. 


| 
| 
| 
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Houselvife’'s Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union } 


Beating the Whites of Eggs. 

On breaking eggs, take care that none of the yolk is 
A single particle will some- 
times prevent their foaming well. Put the whites into a 
large, flat dish, and beat them with an egg-beater made 
of doubled wire, with a tin handle; or with a cork stuck 
cross-wise upon the prongs of a fork Strike a sharp, 
quick stroke through the whole length of the dish. Beat 
them in the cellar, or some other cool place, till they look 
like snow and you can turn the dish over without their 
slipping off. Never suspend the process nor let them 
stand, even for one minute, as they will begin to return 
to a liquid state, and cannot be restored, and thus will 
make heavy cake. 

Rye Bread. 

Take a quart of water and a teacup of Indian meal, 
and make it into gruel. Add a quart of milk; and when 
cool enough, a teacup of yeast, and then put in the flour. 
Knead it about as stiff as white bread. Let it rise till 
morning, and mould and put into the pans to rise again 
while the oven heats. This will make five loaves of a rize 
that will require to be baked an hour anda half. Rye 
flour is very adhesive, and a novice will be very much 
troubled with the sticking of the dough to her fingers, 
but practice will make it easy to mavage it. 


Beef Bouilli. 

Select a nice juicy piece of fresh beef. A piece of vine 
pounds requires three hours boiling slowly. The broth 
of this makes the best soup. A mushroom sauce is the 
nicest for bouilli. Clean halfa pint of mushrooms, put 
them into a saucepan with half a pint of the beef broth 
and a spoonful of butter; cut up and rub with it aspoon- 
ful of flour; set this all on the fire to simmer; add a lit- 
tle salt; then strain them through a sieve. Serve this 
hot with bouilli. Garnish with parsley. 

To preserve Fruit. 

Pick the fruit from the stems and put it into bottles, 
which must be quite filled; place the corks loosely in 
them, and set them upright in a pan of warm water; 
place them on the fire, and heat the water until it nearly 
boils; let them stand fifteen minutes, then fill each bot- 
tle within an inch of the cork with boiling water; cork 
tight, and let them cool, Pack them on their sides to 
keep the corks moist. The fruit is better when not quite 
ripe; in this case it will keep two or three years. 


To procure Ice. 

Nearly fill a gallon stone bottle with hot spring water 
(leaving room for about a pint), and put in two ounces of 
refined nitre; the bottle must then be stopped very close, 
and let down into a deep well. After three or four hours 
it will be completely frozen; but the bottle must be 
broken to procure the ice. If the bottle is moved upand 
down, 80 as to be ti in and i out of the 
water, the consequent evaporation will hasten the process. 








A nice Onion Sauce. 

Peel and thinly, four or five onions, put them into 
@ saucepan with *: of butter; stir the onion until 
browned; then stir in slowly @ spoonful of flour, four 
tablespoonsful of any kind of nice broth, a little pepper 
and salt; boil this fora few minutes; watch, to prevent 
its scorching; then add a wine glass full of claret, aud 
the same of mushroom catsup. Strain it through a hair 
sieve. Serve hot. This isa very nice gravy for steaks. 





Potage a L’ Anglaise. 

Put a good sized marrow bone Into a soup pot, and 
pour on it one gallon of water; wash one pint of split 
peas and put in; let this simmer slowly three hours; 
add a half teaspoonful of salt and a little black aaa | | 


y 7 tnicely two or three slices of bread, butter t” ' 
Delpy <tuare pieces. Put them jptnd*magy » 
1 “through lito the tureen. Serve hot.**-- wor 


~ into his 

Lamb. ~ned 
This requires much attention in the roasting. A. 

young nmieats should be well cooked. For a sauce, wash 
clean @ handful of fresh green mint, remove the leaves 
from the stems, mince it very fine and put it into a sauce 
boat, and stir in one teaspoonful of brown sugar and four 
tablespoonsfal of good wine vinegar. Green peas is the 
vegetable eaten with lamb 





Hard Tea Biscuit. 

Two pounds of flour; a quarter of a pound of butter; 
a salt-spconful of salt; three gills of milk. Cut up the 
butter, and rub it in the flour; then add the salt and 
milk. Knead the dough for half an hour; make it into 
cakes about as large round as @ small teacup, and half 
an inch thick. Prick them with a fork; bake them ina 
moderate oven, until they are a light brown. 


Champagne Cider. 

Good cider, pale, one hogshead ; spirit, three gallons; 
honey or sugar, 20 pounds. Mix, and let them rest fora 
fortnight, then fine with skimmed milk, 1-2 gallon. This 
will be very pale; and a similar article, when bottled in 
champagne bottles, and silvered and labelled, bas been 
often sold to the ignorant for champagne. It opens very 
brisk if managed properly. 





To pickle Cucumbers, . 

Trim and wash them in sathend water, drain, and put 
them into the bottles, add a little mace, cloves, capsicum 
and mustard-seed, then cover them with white vinegar 
nearly boiling hot; cork immediately 


Fresh Fruit Trifle. 

Stew gooseberries or apples, or bruise raspberries or 
strawberries, lay them upon soft custard or upon cake 
dipped in cream, and cover it with whip. 





-BALLOU’S RICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Tlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This ilismined record of the times ig now in its vir- 
TzsxTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each elegantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or 
we will send the sz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon emall profite and 
quick sales : 


AN MARTYR: or, Tse Huvree Spr or Vir- 
Ginta. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story of 
Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular. 
Dis wens cicsversonyay cacepeues SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divare rue Bact- 
WoopsMAN. A vivid story of Kastand West, worivalied 
in plot and character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE SEA: or, Tue Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANOIS A. DURIVAGE. 
ABIN BOY: or, Lirs on tas Wine. A Tale of 
Fortune's Freaks and Fancies A fine story of life io 
ite various phases and under some of its most romantic 
incidents. By....-...-+406 LIKUTENANT MURRAY 
RED HAND: or, Tae Cacisen or raz Enouisn Caay- 
wet. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth. By........-....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Taz Yorrunss or a 
So_pier. A story of love and the low latitudes. A 
charming tale from one of our oldand favorite authors. 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 





day. 


of mail. 
(>> For eale at all of the periodical depots. 
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nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and qualled ci lation. It is the pioneer of illus- 
trated papers in this country, and ehsll continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuecess. The members of any family 
in whieh Batiou’s Picroriat is & weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this edmirahle me- 
diam for improvement and instraction. 

(O> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

i> It contair.s portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. f 

{>> It gives origina) views of the various cities of the 
Union, and pubiie buildings, north and south 

> It presents — large and elegant historical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing. 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octave pages of 
tal , sketches an y- 

I It cannot fail to delight and Instruct every mew- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou'’s Pictorial 

“$ It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 

weekly paper in the world! 

(> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 

[7 It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

(> Thos forming paper origiual in derign, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 
Gnd CU, ORD TORE. 0 « o0cnchberseaessccensonge * 
9 


One copy, two years 
Five copes. Ome JOar. .. 2... cece ccesseereeetenre 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the cinb)....... bieedt ods (deave oppo 
Avy postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 
7 Sample copies sent when 4 
Published each Sarompar, by M. M. RALIOD, 
No, 22 Winter &t., Boston, Mass. 
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Port's (Corner. 


THE SABBATH. 





BY ALICE CAREY. 
————er 


Apart from vanity and sin, 

How calm the Sabbath stands, 
As if our Father held it in 

The hollow of his hands. 


How calm! a vestibule before 
Of work-days and of care,— 
O, let us ope its golden door 
Upon the hinge of prayer! 
SORROW. 


Sorrow is the messenger bet wee! 
The poet and men’s bosoms : an Geni can 
Fill with unsympathizing as the 
But grief alone can teach us — TT: man. 
Rn KB. L. Burwer. 





Domestic Story Department 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CHICKENVILLE GHOST: 


—OR,— 


WHICH IS THE WITCH. 
BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Tusre never had been such excitement in 
Chickenville, since Chickenville obtained the 
distinguished honors of a local habitation, and 
aname onthe county map. The “oldest in- 
habitant”” had never known anything like it. 
Nothing else was talked of. If a crowd of three 
persons gathered’in the one street of Chicken- 
ville, it was sure to be the sole topic of conver- 
sation. Old women lifted up their eyes and 
hands in wonderment and horror, when it was 
alluded to; and if children chanced to hear it 
spoken of, they would rnn shrieking to their 
mothers, and hide their faces in their laps. 
And the cause of all this was——-?—a GHosr, 
AND A wiTcH! 

“ Bless my heart!” the fair reader may possi- 
bly exclaim, “do you really mean to assert, that 
in this enlightened age, these days of daguerre- 
otypes, submarine cables and railroads, peop!e 
are foolish enough to believe in such things? 
Pho! sir, you must be joking.” 

Not a bit of it, madame, as you yourself will 
admit, when you have heard my story, which is’ 
in every respect a true one. 





After service on Sunday m@mming, the Reverend 
Selah Context had given notice that the Chicken- 
ville sewing circle would be held on the following 
Thursday evening, at the house of Mrs. Coosy- 
peg, the wife of the village doctor ; and accord- 
ingly, at the hour appointed, some dozen ladies 
assembled in the parlor of that respected matron. 
The only gentleman preserit was the doctor, who 
in virtue of his position as host, was permitted to 
join the circle. He had another claim to the 
privilege, for he was quite an old school practi- 
tioner, and had tended in his profosstuuat va, 
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tell the honedethe individuals preseDteacs-T 


"" 
» wimself, , 


colee, evig tea things having been removed, the work- ; 


res’ baskets were set on the table; and now the clat- 
ter of cups and saucers and the jingling of tea- 
spoons gave way to talk, an pli in 


and indeed her pale brow and hectic cheek might 
well have favored such a supposition. ‘To eke 
out her mother’s scanty income, Chylena made 
water-color drawings, which she sold in the neigh- 
boring town, did plain work, and occasionally 
gave lessons in music; but all these means of 
procuring money were too precarious. So, one 
day she travelled to Boston, sought for employ- 
ment, obtained some which she thought would 


“ You see I was going home from the tavern 
a few nights since, about eleven o’clock, or may 
be, a little arter, when, as I passed Widow Ram- 
say’s house, I noticed a light in the sitting-room. 
The blind was down, so I couldn’t see inside, but 
I heerd the all firedest noise that ever was. I 
knew ’twarn’t katydids nor crickets — for thar 
aint none about now—and the only thing I could 
pare it to, was forty thousand death-watches, 





- gerve at least to keep the wolf from the door, and 


returned home with a heart much relieved. But 
it was noticed soon after this, that her health be- 
came still more delicate, her cheek yet paler; 
and on Sunday as she went to church, it was 
evident that her step was less elastic. Thus 
matters for some time went on. Now, it is not 
at all to be wondered at, that so pretty and ami- 
able a girl as Chylena Ramsay should have had 
a lover—indeed, it would have been strange if 
she had not. It happened then, that a young 
man named Ralph Burney, had fallen deeply 
and desperately in love with the widow’s daugh- 
ter, and his love was warmly reciprocated, but 
in the present precarious state of her daughter’s 
health, Mrs. Ramsay peremptorily refused her 
consent to their marriage. 

“You see,” she would say, “ Chylena is grow- 
ing weaker and weaker every day, and it would 
be the height of folly under such circumstances 
to unite your fortunes in matrimony. If any- 
thing happened to her, the pang of parting would 
be only the greater were you married. No, no— 
wait a little while longer, and then, if Chylena 
improves in health, be assured I will interpose no 
further objection.” 

This was reasonable enough; but when did 
ever an ardent lover listen to reason? Ralph 
had no faith in the opinion of old Coosypeg, that 
Chylena’s case was hopeless, and he determined 
to seek other means than his physic, to aid in her 
restoration to health. He was a sharp sighted 
young man, and fancied that he had discovered 
what her ailment was. He therefore Isid his 
plans accordingly. 

Ralph and Chylena, after enjoying an hour of 
each other’s society, parted, Ralph declaring his 
intention of going to Boston in search of some 
remedy for Chylena—who, on her part, promised 
to adopt any measures he might recommend. 





Of course, Chickenville boasted its store—a 
place where every article was kept, excepting the 
particular one required ; and, of course also, this 
store which was kept by a big, burly fellow, 
named Barnabas W. Badgit, was the loafing- 
point of the village. In its centre was a huge, 
dirty stove, around which, some seated on casks, 
some on benches, some on the counter, and others 
leaning against the iron pillars that supported 
the roof, were to be seen from morning to night 


—chewing—smoking or whittling, a number of 


those who either had nothing to do, or wouldn’t 
do anything. In the evenings a few of the indus- 
trious neighbors would lounge in, after their 
day’s work was done, and then the affairs of the 
nation were canvassed, and gossip and scandal 
ruled the hour. 
idlers were assembled, the conversation took the 
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village shoemaker who 

. “Why, then, you don’t believe in 
calgon’ tes! 's all.” 

“How do you make that out?” inquired Hi- 

* ram Sparkles, the blacksmith, who was the party 





which, I have observed, ladies who frequent sew- 
ing circles are thoroughly posted up. 

“Tt’s very remarkable,” said Mrs. Pipchin, 
the attorney’s lady, “extremely remarkable ; I 
can’t at all make it out.” 

“ Deeply mysterious,”’ chimed in Miss Rawker, 
atall, ancient maiden lady of fifty, with eyes 
like boiled gooseberries, a flaxen “ false front,”’ 
and a sour facial expression, as though she al- 
ways washed her face in vinegar, and lived per- 
petually on pickles. 

“QO, it’s so romantic! How I should like to 
see a real ghost,”’ simpered little Miss Milkit, 
a young lady of the sentimental school, who 
wrote sweet verses for the Chickenville Banner, 
and adored Tupper. 

“ That’s a very presumptuous wish, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Coosypeg, kindly, and, she added, 
“it’s quite certain there is sométhing beyond 
common in this affair. What do you think, 
Coosypeg, my love ?” 

The gentleman thus add d was a pomp 
little man, with florid cheeks, a red nose, little 
blue eyes, a bald head and double chin, which 
latter was half buried in an abyss of white neck- 
cloth. He wore a blue coat with brass buttons, 
a buff vest, ala Daniel Webster, and his queer 
little legs were encased in glossy black pants. 
On hearing his wife’s question, he immediately 
and involuntarily assumed a professional dignity, 
gave a great, significant “hem,” and said: 

“What do I think, Mrs. Coosypeg? Why, 
(he was a great admirer of Shakspeare, and al- 
ways quoted, or rather mis-quoted from his 
works, whenever possible), why, I consider that 
there are more things in heaven and earth, Mrs. 
Coosypeg and ladies, than we know anything at 
all about. That’s my simple opinion, madam,” 
and with another prodigious “hem,” he sank 
back in his chair. 

At this moment, Mr. Pipchin the attorney en- 
tered the room, it being the custom at such 
times for the husbands, brothers, and “lovyers so 
gay” of the ladies, to join them after tea. The 
opinion of this gentleman was at once asked, 
but before recording his answer, it will perhaps 
be as well to give the reader some idea of the re- 
markable circumstances to which the ladies have 
just alluded, and which had caused such intense 
excitement in the village of Chickenville. 

Just at the entrance to the village, in a small 
but neat cottage, resided Mrs. Ramsay, a widow, 
who, at the death of her husband, was left in 
very straitened circumstances. She had but one 
child—a daughter, now some eighteen years of 

















“Why, look a’ here; warn’t there the witch 
of Endor, and the ghost of Samuel?” An- 
swer me that.” 

“I didn’t say there wasn’t. But you don’t 
mean to say that Widow Ramsay’s daughter is 
a witch, do you?” 

“ Wal, I dunno as to that—if there was witches 
in scriptur’ times, and witches in Salem ever so 
long since, why shouldn’t there be now? Didn’t 
witches in the old days do things as nobuddy 
could, and don’t Chyl’ Ramsay beat every other 
woman and gal in the village at work, as all the 
village knows—and she out of health, too? And 
hadn’t the Salem witches what they called their 
familiar spirits—in other words, imps of the devil, 
in the shape of black cats or dogs, or summat 0’ 
that sort? And didn’t I listen,” he added tri- 
umphantly, “to the most onchristian sounds as 
ever was heerd, as I went by Widow Ramsay’s 
cottage the other night after eleven o’clock, and 
Chylena Ramsay singing in some diabolical 
language, and every now and then laughing and 
talking? What d’ye say to that ?” 

“ But did you see a ghost or anything like one?” 
asked Barnabas W. Badgit, the store-keeper. 

“Yes, and felt it too.” 

At this idea of feeling a ghost, a general guffaw 
expanded the jaws of every one present. The 
shoemaker, however, was nothing daunted. 

“ Darned if that aint a good un,” squeaked 
out little Twistem, the tailor of Chickenville ; 
“now I always thort that ghosts was mere 
shadders, so tu speak—fellers as could whisk 
through key-holes, or go through the eye of one 
of my needles, for the matterof that. I’ve read 
of some of ’em that you could see through and 
through, as if they were made of glass; but 
you’re the first I ever heerd of, that felt a ghost— 
ha—ha—ha!” 

“‘ Ho—ho—ho !” was the response of the crowd. 

“ Yes, felt,” reiterated the man of leather. 

“No doubt,” remarked Sam Sly, the wag of 
the village. ‘‘ Ghosts are spirits, and spirits are 
souls, aint they ?” 

A general assent to this proposition was given 
by the company. 

‘* Well, then,” continued Sam, “there’s noth- 
ing very ex ry ina shoemaker’s feeling 
a ghost that I am aware of—doesn’t he handle 
soles every day ?” 

At this surprising stroke of wit, the loafers 
round the store went incontinently into roars of 
laughter, and Mr. Samuel Sly, highly gratified 
with the hit he had made, reposed on his laurels, 
in other words, he lighted a fresh “ long nine.” 





One evening, when a knot of 


all ticking at once.” 

Here the speaker paused, and looked round to 
see what effect was produced on his audi 

“Go on,” said the storekeeper, whose huge 
form was bent over the counter, and whose face 
exhibited a decidedly incredulous grin. 

* Wal,” d the sh ker — “ Wal, 
says I to myself, thar’s suthin’ mysterious here, 
and no two ways aboutit. SoI crept softly 
towards the window, but just before I reached it 
I saw a great, black figure on the blind, which 
appeared only for a minute, and then vanished. 
After waiting a few minutes longer, I went under 
the window-sill and listened ; but I hadn’t been 
there two minutes before something gave mea 
blow on the side of my head that made me see 
stars, and in an instant after, I was sent like a 
football, bang into the middle of the road. When 
Irecovered myself, and looked at the parlor win- 
dow again, all was dark as pitch, and there was I, 
as lonely as Jonah when he lay in the whale’s 
stummick.” 

At the conclusion of this exciting narrative, 
sundry and divers attempts at explanation were 
made by the various parties present—some as- 
serting that the shoemaker must have taken 
rather too much toddy at the tavern—an accu- 
sation which he most indignantly denied; and 
others treating the matter as a mere fabrication. 
At length, the time for closing the store arrived, 
and one by one the recent loungers departed to 
ponder over the strange story of the man of 
leather. 

We must now return to the dwelling of Mrs. 
Coosypeg, which, it will be remembered, we 
left just as Mr. Pipchin, the attorney of Chick- 
enville, was about to give his opinion on the 
strange occurrences which were shaking the vil- 
lage to its centre. Mr. Pipchin was a tall, thin, 
hard-featured personage. He had a high, nar- 
row forehead, ploughed deeply with transverse 
lines, sallow cheeks, an aquiline nose, over the 
bridge of which the skin stretched so tightly, it 
much resembled old parchment; this nose was 
flanked by two whiskers of the mutton-chop for- 
mation, and his head was covered with short, 
stubby, iron gray hair, that appeared more like 
bristles than anything else. He had a cautious 
way of speaking, always taking care never to 
commit himself, but when he had made up his 
mind, and did speak decidedly, he was remark- 
ably dictatorial ; and the way in which his small 
gray eyes flashed beneath their shaggy and beet- 
ling brows was absolutely fearful to behold ! 

“Ladies,” said Mr. Pipchin, in reply to the 
request for his opinion; “ladies, in view of 
being consulted on this singular subject, I have 
thought it well to refer to the best authorities—I 

haye—I may say — ditigently perused all the 
| text-books jon the sv The singular udises 


village dlaimead by awww ve — or pe 4 


read with great ante the case of Serutching 
F y— ” 

“ Who ?” exclaimed half a dozen ladies at once. 

“Scratching Fanny — ladies —her case is a 
great precedent. She*was the heroine of the 
celebrated ‘Cock Lane Ghost,’ which puzzled 
all London some ninety years ago. Even Doc- 
tor Samuel Johnson himself believed in the 
ghost, and went into the vaults of Cripplegate 
church to exorcise it—but after all, it turned out 
that a young girl, named Fanny, who was con- 
fined to her bed, produced the mysterious scratch- 
ing noises with her toe-nails on a board concealed 
in the couch. And a very good thing Scratch- 
ing Fanny made of it, until the trick was dis- 
covered.” 

“O, the deceitful little hussy!” said Miss 
Rawker. 

“ How romantic,” observed Miss Milkit. 

“ It’s extremely remarkable,” muttered Mrs. 
Pipchin. 

“Well, ladies,” Mr. Pipchin went on to say— 
“I perused with great care Sir Walter Scott’s 
work on “ D logy and Witchcraft.” I 
read David Brewster’s “ Natural Magic,” Pro- 
fessor Hare’s works, Judge Edmond’s Book on 
Spiritualism, Mrs. Crowe’s “Night side of Na- 
ture,” the account of the apparition of Mrs. Veal, 
which you know is prefixed to “ Drelincourt on 
Death,” Andrew Jackson Davis’s writings, the 
Memoirs of Matthew Hopkins the Witch-finder, 
‘and the History of Salem Witchcraft—all these 
profound productions I have studied in hope to 
throw some light on the mystery in our midst ; 
have sent, too, for the great work by Reichenbach, 
on the “ Odic Force,” which I shall consult with 
the same attention that I have paid to the other 
high authorities I have cited.” 

When Mr. Pipchin had concluded this formid- 
able list of authorities on mystical matters, the 
ladies gazed at him with admiration and amaze- 
ment, and like the school children in Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village,” wondered : 

‘* How one small head could carry all he knew.” 

For a few moments all were too much aston- 
ished to speak, but at length Mrs. Coosypeg 
plucked up sufficient courage to inquire: “ And 
to what conclusion have you come, Mr. Pipchin, 
if I may be so bold as to ask ?” 

“ Madam,” replied that gentleman, “ the views 
of the authorities I have consulted are so con- 
flicting that I have been unable to form any 
opinion at all. As to the witchcraft part of the 
business, there certainly seems to be a precedent 
in the case of Joan of Arc, but as the courts 
rule differently respecting that remarkable young 
woman, I shall take time to consider.” And 
Mr. Pipchin knitted his brows, and looked the 
incarnation of legal dignity. 

Just at this moment the door opened, and 














only one of the society who was young and pretty, 
she was by no means popular. She was known 
to have a beau, also, and that was ap awful crime 
in the eyes of Miss Rawker especially, who took 
all manner of ineans to harass and annoy her. 
One way of indulging her spleen was, although 
she knew Miss Ramsay to be in delicate health, 
to allot to the latter young lady the largest 
quantity of work, and of the coarsest and most 
laborious kind, too. There were fines imposed 
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on those who failed to send in their P 
task at the proper time, and it so happened that 
at the last meeting Miss Rawker had forwarded 
to Chylena, in the hope of mulcting her, not only 
more than double the amount of work — but 
work, which, from its nature, could not, save by 
miracle, be performed by even half a dozen pairs 
of busy hands—much less one. What then, was 
the surprise and mortification of Miss Rawker to 
find that Chylena had sent home all the work, 
beautifully done, by the time specified for its 
completion ? 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Miss Rawker. 

“It’s very remarkable!” said Mrs. Pipchin. 

“0, it’s so romantic!” simpered Miss Milkit. 

“Iv’s witchcraft—downright witchcraft,” ob- 
served Mrs. Coosypeg, who was the most su- 
perstitious of the party. ‘To think that that 
chit of a girl should do more work with her 
skinny fingers, than all of us put together. It’s 
too bad! and that’s all about it; the old fellow 
must help her, that’s a fact.” 

“1 don’t know what to make of it,” gravely 
remarked old Coosypeg; “here had I been doc- 
toring her for months, and she got no better, 
when she declined all further attendance; and 
to-day I saw her looking healthy and rosy as 
ever. I know she has had no other doctor, and 
I can’t make it out, there’s something wrong 
somewhere.” 

And with grave looks from some, doubtful 
shakes of the head from others, and all perfectly 
puzzled, the sewing circle broke up, cach member 
of it making up her mind to fathom the mystery 
if it lay within the powers and penetration of 
woman so to do. 





What a beautiful morning it was; a clear, 
crisp, October morning. The foliage was rapid- 
ly assuming autumnal tints, the sun shone mildly 
through the golden haze, and birds sang merrily 
on the branches. Every thing spoke of happi- 
ness and love—and so it should have been, for 
it was the marriage morning of Chylena Ram- 
say and Ralph Burney. I need not detain the 
reader, while I tell how lovely the bride looked, 
how bloom had returned to her cheek, and 
elasticity to her step; how proudly Ralph led 
her to the village church, and how gratified Mrs. 
Ramsay seemed; how spitefully Miss Rawker 
sneered as she beheld the ceremony performed ; 
how old Dr. Coosypeg wondered at the almost 
miraculous restoration of Chylena to health and 
vigor; how Miss Milkit thought it very unro- 
mantic that Chylena should get married before 
her ; how Mr. Pipchin marvelled, and how Mrs. 
Ditto thought the proceedings “ very remarkable 
indeed ”--I say I shall not stop to refer in detail 
to all these matters. Instead of doing so, I need 


ly record that when sh- ---~mvuy Was over, 
@ | fealph invited all his friends and neighbors to a 


little feast on the lawn before his own cottage, 
and that they oné and all (Miss Rawker, whose 
curiosity conquered her chagrin, included), ac 
cepted it. The tables were furnished with all 
the usual delicacies, and in the centre, covered 
with a white cloth, was, what most present sup- 
posed to be some rare dish that was meant to be 
asurprise. When the cake, pies, fruit and the 
like were disposed of, Ralph rose, and after 
thanking the company for their attendance, said : 

“T have now to unveil a little mystery, which 
has for some time past puzzled all present.” 

It was wonderful to see the pricking up of ears, 
and glistening of eyes, on this announcement 
being made. The ladies of the sewing circle 
were especially eager to hear what was to come 
next. Ralph proceeded : 

“ My wife has been taken for a witch, and I 
have been mistaken for a ghost! I am happy to 
say that the real witch is now present; she is 
under that white cloth.” 

The white cloth instantly became the focus- 
point for all eyes; had those eyes been burning- 
glasses it would have been turned into tinder 
in no time. 

“My wife, as all of you know, was long in 
ill health; her exertions to support herself and 
a widowed mother damaged her constitution, 
and she daily grew worse. I determined to pre- 
scribe for her myself, and availed myself of the 
services of a WITCH, and am happy to say the 
lady soon recovered. Look at her now, and tell 
me whether you ever saw a prettier piece of 
witchcraft. Well, my friends, it happened one 
night—I may tell all now—whilst Chylena, the 
witcH and myself were together (the witcH 
busy at her incantations), that I heard a step 
outside the window. Stepping out through the 
back door, I walked round to the post, and there 
I saw an impertinent fellow attempting to peep 
into the room. Before he was aware of it, I gave 
him a sound box on the ear, and with the toe of 
my boot sent him into the middle of the road.” 

“ That was the shoemaker!” shouted a dozen 
voices, amidst “ unextinguishable laughter.” 
When it had finished, Ralph proceeded : 

“‘ And my shadow on the blind was the ghost ! 
and now for the witcu !” 

The cloth was lifted, and there revealed to all 
eyes, was a beautiful Grover & Baker's Sew- 
inc Macuixe! 

“ There, the secret is out!” added Ralph. “ My 
wife was killing herself by perpetual needle-work, 
so I went to Boston and purchased that invalu- 
able implement. It saved her time, her heaith 
and strength, and has saved me a good little wife, 
and its click, click, click, shall always enliven 
my home. By its means she was enabled to send 
in that large amount of work to the sewing circle, 
and through its agency my wife will be no house- 








h starting from Peterhead port, Scotland, 
eaten vapngh tp 0 anil deep, 8 swell in the 
Sea, ran, as soon as the vessel began to n leaving the 
harbor, and, Mees tenaciously to the 1 mast, looked 
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wr said Matthews, as he was hauding a theatrical or- 
r to a friend. 
“ ha really, I never gave it a thought,”’ replied the 
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“ Why, Joseph, of course,” said Matthews ; did not his 
brothers put in the pit for nothing?” 
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Awarm partizan of —— was eulogizing his friend in 
most Sop agpeme te terms, and wound up with the follow- 
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Moliere relied entirely upon the temperance of his diet 
for the re-establishment of his health. 
‘* What use do you make of your physician!” said the 
king to him one day. 
* We chat tagethe er, sire,” said the poet. ‘ He gives 
= Ty prescriptions; I never follow them; and so | get 
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Garrick raid of Sir John Hill, the physician and au- 
thor, ‘The worst I wish the doctor is, that he may be, 
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veres. 

“You must reverse the punishment,” said a wag, 
“any man who takes the doctor’s physic, wont ‘live to 
rad his rhymes.” 
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Johnson says that the pt ag of an action de “14 
upon the motive from which weact. If I fling 
crown to a beggar with tatention to break his head, ona 
he ee it up and buys victuals with it, the physical 

it is geod; but with respect to me, the action is very 
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A smart looking opal preonag Leonard himself at the 
Methodist Episco) age, and said to the minister, 
witha piseanat 

“Sir, you anaes wife five months 
pleased with you on that pons cay ts that I 
this evening to ask you to marry 
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A bothering fellow meeting a coal merchant, inquired 
what a chaldron of coal would come to The coal mer- 
chant began to consider, and knowing that the question 
~ Law to him for mere idle curiosity, deliberately an- 
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A traveller announces as a fact (and, though heise 
“traveller,” we believe him) that he once in hi life be- 
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(he ‘says) are universally acknow! to be the most 
practical hands at stopping men's mouths !”’ 
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baby,” ete , very accom- 
ingly averred that “a hesband was the next best 
thing about a house to the cooking stove. 
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Sir Charles J. Napier said: * a once asked a dirty fel- 
low, black as a chimney-sweep, if a coal-pit could be de- 
scended without spoiling my clothes. 

*- Bless you, I goes down ten times a day, and never 
minds my clothes,” was his answer. 
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“*T read no critic's stuff,” sneered barding 8 nooks, 
‘* Nor care what they may say of works of mine.” 
bd tee’ re pitiner then,” said Wad wee all your books 
ic ever read the second line 
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“Mr. President, I move we ¢ pluribus unum.” 
Horace Walpole tells a story of a lord mayor of Lon- 
don, in his time, who, havin, wy thata friond had had 
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A meted steer taving ‘eats 80 sei as to gives 
beggar « sixpence, caceniy dying soon after, the attend- 
ant Letaenyeyl “she it as his opinion that it was from en- 
largement of heart. 
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THE SECRET OF | CONFESS!:' 


A TALE OF CORSICA, 

BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR, 
AUTHOR OF ‘' STERIL AND GOLD,” THR “ BaIDE oF 
Tus “ PHANTOM ov Tae ona,” BTO., ETO. 
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CHAPTER IV.—[conrimunmp.] 

Lorenzo laid his hand upon his father’s 

“ Father, remember what is due to your 
a gentleman. Was ever a flag of truce (. 
ored save by a robber? Meet him fairly 
hear what he may have to say; he can bu 
he came, your enemy,” 

An hereditary hatred existed between |! 
families of Foscari and Montaldi; n 
though avenged, four generations back, the 
Since then, no communication had bee: “te 
between the two families, which will acco 
the anger of Foscari, when he heard that hi 
tal enemy was within his very doors. ‘ot 

“Show Signor Montaldi into this room * 
the last order given to the servant. 

The Chevalier de Montrose politely ro 
left the room, while, at a sign from his ; 
Lorenzo remained unwillingly, for he gu 
the object of Montaldi’s visit, 

In a few moments the door opened and | 
Guiseppe Montaldi entered the presence 
life-long enemy, The two old men re: 
standing, gazing at each other intently a: 
edly, Paolo Foscari was thy first to bre. 
silence, as became him, but his tone and m.... 
were lofty and scornful. 

“To what am I indebted,” he asked, ., 
this friendly visit of an enemy 9” 

“I come not as an enemy, General Fo: . 
replied Signor Montaldi, gravely, “bur, 
friond—as a debtor who owes the house « 

cari more than he ever can repay.” 

“ Be seated, signor, and I will listen to 
said Foscari, with more of courtesy thanh |. 
speech betrayed, 

Lorenzo Stepped forward to offerachaiy . | 
was i nized by Montald, 
then perceived his presence for the first tin. 

“Thank Heaven, you are here, my 
young friend, and cau help me to explain t) 
father what I owe to his son.” 

“What you owe to my son!” cried th: 
eral, very much surprised. 

“ Yes, to your son.” 

“Lorenzo, why have you told me not: 
My reception of Signor Montaldi woul: 
have been more courteous.” 

“Tt was not for me to speak out of seaso: 
of myself, in reference to an affair in w 
merely did my daty,” replied Lorenzo, 
modestly retired behind his father’s chair. 

“Signor Foscari, hear me,” said Mo- 
“T have a daughter, the most beautiful . 
all the island of Corsica, and as good as ; 
beautiful. A few days ago, she was riding 
mountains, when @ neighbor, @ villain, j), 
of jealous fury, was about to pl 
her heart, and your son phe ‘ee ” 

“ Lorenw ?”’ 

“Yes. Listen to the sequel. Yesterd» 
was riding again. Her horse took frig! 
rushed with her to the edge of a fearful pre 
Your two sons saw her. Nicola sprang » 
bridle, but missing it, caught only the rein 
animal, which with redoubled fright an 
kept on his course to the abyss. Bignor L+. 
raising his carbine, shot the horse, and . 
your son and my daughter from an almost 
able fate. May Heaven reward him :. 
deed !” 

“Amen!” 

“ Should it not extinguish the fires of 
between ourfamilies? I came to ask yo 
aside the fatal hereditary hatred, and to o 
reconciliation that Heaven will bless, by 
ing my child as your son's wife 1” 

Paoli Foscari did not long deliberate 
proporition, but embraced it in the same 
spirit in which the offer was made. 

“ Yes, yes, it shall be so,” he hastened 
“ Montaldi, here is my fiand, and my hes 
it Lorenzo, my gallant son, I give my « 
and my blessing on your union.” 

“ You forget, father,” seid Lorenso, wi 
colorienss cheek, and quivering blanched lips, , 
evidence of great emotion, “ I cam have no 
bride but Heaven.” 
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“ Trae, I had forgotten. You care nas 
worldly joys. Then is it Nicola, Signor 
faldi, on whom you propose to bestow 
daughter 1” 


“Yes. They love each other, and b 











